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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Letter tothe Right Hon. John,Baron Lyndhurst, 
Lord. High Chancellor of England, on the 
Administration of Justice in Wales. By 
John Frederick, Earl Cawdor. 8vo. pp. 95. 
Edinburgh, Constable; London, Ridgway. 

The Whole Duty of Constables, &c. By alate 
Acting Magistrate of the County of Norfolk. 
Fourth edition ;\containing Mr. Peel's Six 
Acts for Amending the Criminal Laws. 8vo. 
pp. 130,» Norwich, Matchett and Co. ; Lon- 
don, Poole and: Edwards, Rivingtons, Bald- 
win ; Derby, Mosely. 

Lorp Cawpon, in the first of these publica- 

tions, has pointed ont one of the many abuses 

in our of laws and their administration, 
which call aloud for reform; and so clear are 
his statements, and so cogent his reasoning 
upon them, that-we can hardly doubt of their 
obtaining the attention. they so justly deserve 
from our ministers and the public. A Welsh 
judge, in comparison with an English judge, 
appears to stand in about. the same relation as 
a Welsh wig does to oneiof the full bottoms in 
-his Majesty’s Court of Banco: it is a little 


snug thing, warm and comfortable,—a sort of 
81 


necure | a sergeant’s coif anda night- 
cap, wie he the head of the wearer well, 
ands kept. on without trouble. Bnt from this 
fountain ;the’noble author contends that jus- 
tice does: not flow so efficiently over Wales as 
over England: for our parts, we imagine 
there ismot’a:pin to choose between the two ; 
and that however slow, however dubious, how- 
ever expensive, However oppressive, the work- 
ing of the machinery may be in the one coun- 
try, it is not one iota less. slow, dubious, ex- 
pensive, arid Gppressive, intheother. It is the 
complieation-of the laws, and their vast and 
unintelligible quantity, which place the com- 
munity in the power of those who practise in 
; and when it is so obviously the interest 
of every professional man to encourage litiga- 
tion nang grind one ay Wy sary can it 
wo at, so few lawyers the 
term for all classes) are able to ey ee 
and that so many ar@ ‘iharpiés| 
cursing ie land by their extortions ? ' Let‘any 
person w! 
or village,.say what evil has struck him as the 
cause of deepest sufferings. Is it the much- 
murmured at tithe of the clergyman, almost 
uni taken in the mildest form, and in 
fact one of the foundations of a cultivator’s bar- 
gain? Is it the rate to support the poor and 
needy, or the government tax, however heavy, 
called: for’ at stated times? Is it any other 
national or particular burden that can be spe- 
cified ? No 3. it is the tens of thousands of 
vronfia wine Se ga mass of the laws, 
‘ying. ¥pon industry, making a harvest 
of want-itself ; harassing and destroying the 
circumstances have placed at 
$.Wtinging the souls. of the strug- 
d, for the profits on which they batten, 
latingthe happiness ‘of families, filling 
the prisons with misery, and althost compel. 





has observed society in-city, town, 
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ling crime from the agonies of despair. Look 
at the mischief and ‘sorrow on which one 
scoundrel attorney may think it convenient to 
live in luxury ; and calculate what is the re- 
sult of the aggregate of the mercenary, vile, 
and unfeeling, in this single branch of autho- 
rised plunder. . Read Lord Cawdor’s notices of 
Welsh attorneys, and then fancy, if possible, 
any more odious scourge upon a people than 
the endurance of such callous and devouring 
locusts. r 
“¢ On the Carmarthen circuit, during eleven 
years,” he informs us, “‘ the number of de- 
crees in equity was, upon an average, 4 per 
ann.; actions by writ of concessit solvere, 10; 
other actions, 42; total, 56 per ann. . The 
number of attorneys practising on that circuit, 
at the time when the return was made, was about 
80; so that, in the Court of Great Session at 
least, there was not much more than one 
cause for every two attorneys, —a slender pro- 
vision indeed, if that were all they had to 
trust to.” Yet, “‘ whatever scarcity there may 
be of counsel, of judges and attorneys there is no 
deficiency. The number of the latter in Wales 
is a phenomenon which no English person 
understands, and for the existence of which I 
very much* doubt whether I ean give any ade- 
quate reason. The number of causes tried in 
Wales will not account for it, nor the circum- 
stance of all the pleadings being carried on in 
the country ; though that must, in some degree, 
contribute to increase their profits, and of 
course add to their numbers. I am much in- 
clined to believe that, not many years ago, a 
very considerable number of them drew a great 
portion of their means from the most abomi- 
nable oppression of the lower orders in the 
county court, which had risen to such a height, 
that, at a meeting of the county of Pembroke, 
in the year 1818, held for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the practices in the 
county court, it was resolved, among. other 
things, ‘ That we have observed, with’ consi- 
derable alarm, the increase of litigation, de- 
structive of the public tranquillity, and. highly 
injurious to the rr pr it te county’ of 
ee that not only have the 
ges been of late greatly increased, but 
repeated and cruel instances have come to our 
knowledge of suits being carried on in the 
most expensive mauner that legal ingenuity 
could suggest, for recovery of the smallest 
debts, or in obtaining redress for the most 
trifling injuries; thereby making the law of 
the land the instrument of the grossest op- 
pression.’ It appears, from’ parliamentary re- 
turns, and papers laid before the committee of 
1821, that the number of pleas entered in the 
county court of the county of Carmarthen, 
during a period of nine years, amounted to 
10,912. In the baronial/courts in the same 
county, which hold pleas of debt, 3024; making 
altogether 13,936: and that in the county of 
Monmouth, during the:same period, the num- 
ber of pleas entered was 3969, leaving a surplus 
of about ¥0,000 causes in favour of the Welsh 





attorneys ; to which some addition should be 
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made, as the returns from Carmarthenshire 
were defective. I have selected the county of 
Monmouth as a comparison, because there is 
no very material difference in the area and po. 
pulation of these counties, and because it is in 
many parts, both in the language and manners 
of its inhabitants, essentially Welsh ; and be. 
ing rather smaller, and more thickly peopled, 
than Carmarthenshire, should, in the natural 
course of things, have produced a greater crop 
of litigation ; but the other county being within 
the vicious circle of the Welsh jurisdiction, it 
has suffered in the manner I have described. I 
must, as a curiosity, insert a county-court notice 
to a labouring man, to procure payment of one 
shilling, due for the mending of a pair of shoes. 
I copy from the original.—*‘ Sir, having been 
directed by A. B. to apply to you for O/. 1s. Od, 
due to him, I have to request that you will pay 
me that sum, together with my charge of five 
shillings, on or before Saturday next, as I shall 
otherwise be obliged to commence an action 
against you for the recovery thereof, without 
further notice. I am your obed*. sery*, C. D,’ 
Tt is easy to conceive how a suit against a la. 
bouring man, commenced in this way, may be 
carried on and inflamed to em extent. ruinous 
to a person of that class, and may have: the 
effect of utterly depriving him even of the 
means of defence.” 

Lord Cawdor mentions these mattersias bear 
ing him out in his own specific ‘argument re- 
specting Wales ; but they would be insignificant, 
were they only worth so much. Were th 
not illustrative of the pervading spirit whi 
marks every corner of the kingdom with le. 
galised oppression, they might be tolerated. in 
a degree as local ills. But the disease overruns 
the whole body politic, and is a fearful injury 
to the rena and energies of Britain. Here 
is a nation eminently commercial and adventu- 
rous, consequently with multitudes of indivi- 
duals liable to great and sudden fluctuations of 
fortune. ‘Between man and mah, merchant and 
manufacturer, debtor and creditor,. there is 
Ret one” in a hundred of these fluctuations 

ich, it. would not be advantageous to all 


legal | parties concerned, and to the interest of the 


state, to ‘accommodate and treat with forbear- 
ance :—there is not one in a hundred which, 
by the intervention of the laws and lawyers, is 
not inflamed to the ruin of private persons, 
and to the detriment of the common weal. 
The total amount annually levied on the pro- 
ductive classes for the support of the unpro- 
ductive order of law practitioners is: the most 
monstrous anomaly that ever existed ; but even 
in this point of view it is nothing to the wide. 
spread wretchedness and the moral evil of 
which it is the cause. The petty vexations, 
and the severer injuries, which such a fellow 
as the C. D. of the letter we have quoted from 
Lord Cawdor must inflict during his lifetime, 





of the details. Thiswprecious ‘rascal, who de- 
mands the poor man’s five shillings as the 





would form a mass of human rapa beyond ' 
all ordinary conception ; and only a slight idea 
of it may be formed by heaping together'a: few 
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price of dunning 
must have og ge or oes victims 
every day, or he could not up bis esta- 
blishment in the style of a The 
labourer’s crown and the mechanic’s pound, 
and the farmer’s or the trader’s five pounds, 
and too often the landlord’s fifty pounds, are 
his support; and, in return, he gives them 
law en to excite every bad passion, to 
gratify every bad principle, and to perpetrate 
every species’ of wrong and injustice. Con- 
tinual practice in this way blunts the good 
feelings of the heart, and the attorney con- 
templates the most cruel action with as much 
concern as the butcher ot a> 
going to: slaughter. e is employed, 
what is it to him that the honest man suffers, 
the industrious man is involved in ruinous 
expenses, the widow and the orphan are beg- 
gared ?the vampire must be fed. This may 
seem strong . Our reason for using 
it shall be told. In the very county alluded 
to by the author of this pamphlet, and within 
the present year, a Welsh attorney, to bring 
some point to issue, did “tight ge of a 
respectable lady, nearly eighty years of age, 
and so infom that she aah cap with the 


e 


utmost difficulty be moved from one room to | tract 


roe me te ch an eff the 
Pp such an efféct upon 

spirits oft the individual in question, that she 
absolutely died in consequence of it, and in 
less than a fortnight from the date of the dis- 

upon her character, was buried where her 

murderer may every day see the grave 
which he dug for old age and sickness, that 
could not even attempt to escape his deadly 
fangs. One instance like this is a stigma on 
the administration of the laws, as it is an out- 
rage upon. humanity ; hut.the chance of our 
having heard of it only corroborates the preva- 
lence of such iniquitous doings as are exposed 
by the noble author in his valuable pamphlet. 
‘* There is something (says he, continuing 
his account ef these abuses) in the construc- 
tion, of the county court worse, if possible, 
than that of the court of Great Session in one 
particular,—that the under-sheriff, who acts 
as judge, is annually changed, and, from being 
a@ practitioner in the court, becomes judge for 
@ year: knowing that the next he must 
descend again to the rank of pleader; and ‘that 
it is his interest, being paid, both as judge and 
counsel, by fees, to add by every means’ in 
his power to the business of thé ‘cdurt, and 
embarrass the progress of the cases'that come 
before it, he will not tax too the fees 
of persons, one of whom next year ‘wilt inhérit 
the power of taxing his. Both as judge and 
pleader, his interest is opposed to that of the 
public; and the public in Wales have suf- 
fered accordingly. * * * The attorneys 
educated within the principality are, for various 
reasons, of an inferior description to those who 
have had the advantage of a London educa- 
tion ; the expense attending which, and the 
high premium, in most instances, required, 
operates as a bar to needy adventurers, who 
in Wales have nothing to prevent them from 
acquiring a right to practise as attorneys; a 
service as clerk for a few years, a small pre- 
mium, or none at all, a lower stamp duty on 
admission, a country where the necessaries of 
life are remarkably cheap, tend to swell their 
numbers to a prodigious amount; and the 
limited and trifling nature of the business which 
comes before the does not enable them 


is unnecessary and barbarous 


‘ court, 
to acquire that knowledge of their profession | 100 


which the public have a right to expect. 
There are, no doubt, honourable exceptions 


to this. description ;.. but, the. profession in 
Wales abounds.too much.in persons of inferior 


character and education.” ' 
Well is it for his ip that these gentry 
have.no hold over him; if they had, we should 


speedily, see ** execution done on Cawdor.” In 
London and England there are also honour- 
able exceptions exceptions the more honour- 
able,~ because the temptations to be resisted 
are severely trying to virtue, and because 
the mind is apt to have lost its purest percep- 
tions, as well as. kindliest tone, in the training 
for the profession ;—and when these are found, 
we would. say the individual is entitled to far 
more than a.common measure of esteem and 
admiration. Instead of being the persecutors, 
they are the benefactors of their species, and 
redeem: their caste from the odium so amply 
incurred by the low and sordid majority who 
infest it. 

The division of Wales into four courts, be- 
sides Chester, and the dubious condition of the 
judges * appointed, are dwelt upon by Lord C. 
as great lets to justice; and he describes a 
curious Chancery suit, in illustration of his 
argument. For this we have not room: the 
annexed are, however, short enough for ex- 


‘¢ Tt has also, I believe, happened, that cases 
have been submitted to Welsh judges in their 
capacity as counsel, under feigned names, and 
that w: the cause has been tried, the same 
person has given a different decision from that 
which the opinion he had given as counsel had 
led the parties to expect. * * * I may be 
told that no man of honourable feeling would 
endeavour to obtain surreptitiously the opinion 
of the judge before whom his: cause jis to be 
tried; but then it is equally clean that every 
knave may; and it is no praise ofa) judicial 
system to say, that it affords.weapons to a 
villain, which an honest man would be ashamed 
to use. * * * Sometimes there is a want of 
equity counsel, sometimes of common lawyers ; 
and although the barristers themselves, in the 
most obliging manner, are, in general, ready 
to practise in law or equity,.as may be re. 
quired, at a moment’s: notice, I have heard 
that cases have occurred in equity, in which, 
from a want of Chancery. barristers, or, per- 
haps, more properly speaking, of equity drafts- 
men, the same person has been obliged to draw 
both bill and answer, to the great satisfactian, 
mo doubt, of all ies: concerned.’? 

As a remedy for these and other lamentable 
defects, his lordship recommends: the legal in- 
corporation of Wales: with England, and this, 
*¢ by dividing the Oxford circuit, and making 
two new ones, to:one of which South Wales, 
to the other North Wales, might be annexed. 
I would (he adds) propose to take Lancaster 
from the northern circuit, which is now too 
large, and add Oxford to the midland. The 
two new circuits would then stand thus :— 


1. Lancaster. 2. Gloucester. 
Lancashire. Gloucestershire. 
Cheshire. Herefordshire. 
Shropshire. Worcestershire. 

ire, Monmouthshire. 
North Wales. South Wales, 





* They are advanced politically by the minister, may 
be members of parliament, and at the same time counsel 
in England ‘and Judges in Wales!! After taking a view of 
the causes tried, &c., his a ie ** On dividing this 
amount of business between t ju » we find 
that each judge would have for his share t sixteen 

per annum to try, and about thirteen aged] 

their sane ea ‘is ae othe about 9, . rm 
cordingly, it costs country that sum annually to 

119 common-law ca) of, be, mons inferior description 

as to the property and interests involved in them, and 

prisoners. You have, besides, the sthree de- 





crees, such as é 
equity; put even Oise that 
the public have a good 






‘administration of justice, tho 











: require the addition of two 
new judges only ; and, taking, the. English 
and Welsh parts er, there would be suf. 
elon, inducement for counsel of eminence to 
attend.” 

Having spent so much time seriously. upon 
Lord Cawdor’s small but important: work, we 
have little to devote to the Whole Duty of 
Constables, the lowest functionaries of law and 
police. The pamphlet before us is a very well. 
arranged and ample compendium of their busi. 
ness in every possible case in, which 
be called to interfare;.and_hayi 
Appendix of Mr. Peel’s Six Acts, t be as 
useful a manual for every magistrate as it is 
for every constable—who can read; though, as 
honest Dogberry says, for their,“ writing and 
reading, let that i ed when there is.no need 


of such vanity.” The title-page tells us, that 
‘¢* the cons hath as good authority in his 
place as the chief-justice of England bath in 


his.’ 1 Ro. Rep. 238 ;” and in our opinion, he 
ought to. have as, much,judgment and. discrimi- 
nation too—for oe matters that come niger his 
cognizance are often very perplexing... One of 
these worthies was (we fui whose Report) 
called in to arrest.a woman accused of having 
given poison to her husband; the man looked 
very ill, but the. wife stoutly denied the cause. 
Mr. Constable was sadly puzzled . between 
the pro and the con, and at last fairly driven 
from the field by the following appeal from the 


weeping lady :—‘‘ I never gave him any thing 
to hurt him ; only. open him, and you, will see 
how false it is ! |’? e knew led 


brother outwitted bya thief, who being in 
want of a hat, adopted the following ingenious 
mode of providing himself with one. On leav- 
ing church, at the moment when the crowd was 
thickest, he contrived to slip a gentleman’s new 
‘beaver from undér his arm. latter, feeling 
it escape, began to bawl, ‘+ Some ong has taken 
my hat.” At the same moment the thief put 
his prize on his head, and pre sing ig down 
with both his hands, “ I de ‘en gai he, 
On which, he was,allowed to 


-“* to take mine.” 


-pass by Mr. Constable, the witness of the whole 


transaction, but rendered doubtful by the fine 


.point of law involved in the raseal’s declara- 


tion. 

But we have said enough on this subject ; 
and shall conclude with only one, other anec- 
dote, which may serve as an le for the 
i h attributed to 
a@ monarch with a most unpromising sobriquet. 
In the time of Peter the Cruel, king of 
Spain, a canon of Castile having killed a poor 
shoemaker, the only punishment pronounced 
against him by his judges was, that he should 
not be.allowed to take his place in the ehoir for 
a year. The son of the murdered Crispin re- 
volted at. this injustice ; and, to avenge the death 
of his father, waylaid the canon and, kiled him 
with his own hand. The king being iformed 
of the circumstances of the ease, contented him- 
self with condemning the assassin te femain for 
one year without making any shoes,-—thus indi- 
rectly reproaching the judges for the unworthy 
partiality of their former decision. 





Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo (M. Savary). 
Written by Himself, illustrative of the His- 
tory of the Emperor Napoleon, ‘Vol. III. 
8vo. London, Colburn. 


Iw our observations upon the p olumes 
of this work, we have looked at M: fever? 8 
trative 


statements as being about as truly, i 
of the real history of veya the in- 
scription on the child’s eyes how exiftiting in 
Oxford Street, Still, however, theseoare curly 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ous’ records ¢ and’ even where they most at- 
pe of to'warp, disguise, or conceal the actual 

of which they treat, are well 
caleutated to elicit the facts either now or here- 
after. They furnish not only abundant mate- 
rials’ for’ controversy, but data which may be 
used equally for and against the writer. Re- 
ferrinig to these our first opinions, we are con- 
firmed in them w the almost contem re- 
marks of a Parisian critic, who seems to have 
more immediate grounds on which to build, 
than’ we (in’ London) could have. 

Ss of the Memoirs, he sys, “ already 
in’ the de-camp appeared the spirit of 
finesse and inquisition, which at @ later period 
distinguished the minister of police. The con- 
fident of some of the. Emperor’s designs, an 
aetive’ and intelligent courier, Savary flew to 
every where his master had doubts to 
cléat up, oF terrible’ orders — mo took 
these employments’ upon hiniself with an ear- 
nest’ devotion, and ‘gs sdldier-like simplicity, 
quite amusing. Never did he reason upon any 
tiission with which he was intrusted; his 
mind was attentive only to its success. Such, 
in the days of the empire, was on the part of 
many Pod the obedience, which we can 
with ‘now understand. It exhibits 
a deplorable ‘insensibility to: human liberty ; 
bat certainly not'so much baseneéss as is shewn 
= er in acts, less essentially servile, but 
which ‘an enlightened conscience cannot com- 
mit without humiliation. This: trait of cha. 
favter in Savary manifests itself in every page 
of'hisy Memoirs, and becomes more and moré 
striking as he advances in Napoleon's con- 
fiderice. In the four volumes* which have 
een published the interest keeps increasing, 
espedially from the middle of the fourth vo- 
lume; that is, from the moment in which he 
is “installed in the office of*police minister. 
Nothing can be more curious than his efforts 
to re-unite the thread which Fotiché’s malive 
had snapped ; and’ the art with which he re- 

36d his corps of select spies.”+ 
" We shall to adduce some instances 
of this; and in selecting them be guided’ by 
names most known and interesting. In'Franée, 
as-elséwhere, even under an absolute des. 
potism, it was found impossible by throned 
aes arid’ P rape tyrant united to keep the 
tir sex e subjection : they asserted their 
privileges, ind’ would talk in spite of Buona- 
and’ Savaty together. ‘This léd to a 
miserable war between those who’ held ‘the 
destinies. of the world in their hands, and two 
or three poor ladies who would not be still and 
tractable when commanded. -Amotigthese was 
Madame de Chevreuse (of the ducal’ family of 
es, and favoured by Talleyrand): 

** At the period of the arrival in’ France’ of 
the Queen of Spain; the Emperor named from 
Bayonne some ladies’ of his household to keep 
y, as she would naturally 
, at Compiegne. Madame 
de Chevreuse, who was then at an estate near 
Paris, was one of the ladies selected. Every 
consideration had been attended to in such a 
choice, both as to what might be agreeable to 
the Queen: of Spain, and flattering to the pride 


ah 





. The four French volumes make the English two 
volumes, in two Parts each. ae 
. + ** The piquant rémark of the Duke of Rovigo to the 
irritated Em on the occasion o Malete ime 
™ 


peror, if 
& Sire, Lcan easily place myself between two consp 
ds, but I caring lodgé i heed 
fee eulogy that pel i singe bend on 
? 


| Mallet and i the key to that seve of tenible enchant 
Ray oe ae and re-stablaied the ‘ibtre tn four 


of Madame de Chevreuse, Madame de La- 
rochefoucault, one of the ladies of honour, 
communicated to the latter the appointment 
jast given to her, intimating at the same time 
the day on which the queen was' expected to 
arrive at Compiegne; where she was' requested 
to be in attendance. Nothing could be more 
unexpected than the manner’ in’*which this 
young lady recived the message: She: briefly 
replied that she would not go, not having been 
brought up to act the part ofa jailer. Every 
one blamed the manner of her refusal; but her 
conduct called for some severer mark of disap- 
probation. It was felt necessary to report it 
to the Emperor, who recalled the appointment 
of Madame de Chevreuse, and ordered her 
away to the distance of forty leagues from 
Paris. I was solicited during three years to 
procure her recall, and was really at a loss to 
account for so much meanness displayed for 
the attainment of that object, after so insolent 
a conduct on her part. The Emperor was 
sometimes heard to say, when:speaking of that 
family, ‘ Let them beware. I will shew them 
the distinction I draw between a genealogy of 
the sword, and a genealogy of servants. If 
they excite my anger, I will revoke the act of 
confiscation of the property of Marshald’Ancre, 
who was shamefully assassinated ; and should 
his memory be reinstated, heirs will not be 
wanting to claim his spoils from the family of 
Luynes, whose wealth was wholly derived 
from that odious deed.’ Madame de Staél 
had not been banished ; but she was ordered 
to a distance from the capital, in consequence 
of an intrigue in which some rivals had in- 
volved her, A woman of so much celebrity is 
often exposed to the consequences of letters 
pouring in upon her. Such was her situation 
when I- entered the ministry. She has no 
doubt been told that the Emperor had of his 
own accord ordered her banishment; -but this 
was by no means the case. I know in what 
manner the circumstance originated, and can 
safely assert, that when he forced her from her 
attachment to the world, and ordered her to 
retire into the country, he only yielded to the 
repeated entreaties, and the unfavourable re- 

rts made to him; for, it must be acknow- 

ged, that he paid far too much deference to 
her notions of self-consequence, and to her 
work upon Germany. Attempts were at first 
made to'render her more ci 3 but-all, 
in vain. She could neither be silenced, nor 
prevented from middling in, and. finding fault 
with, every thing. She assumed the right to 
advise, foresee; and control, in. matters,.in 
which the Emperor felt himself -— quali 
fied to act upon his own judgment. He grew 
tired of receiving letters direct from Madame 
de Staél, and of finding the same subjects dis- 
cussed in those which she wrote to her friends, 
who regularly sent them for the Emperor’s 
perusal ; and to‘ get rid of the annoyance, he 
sent her to distribute her advice at a distance 
from him, She soon regretted the capital, and 
often wrote to me to obtain her recall, under 
a variety of pretexts. She at last feigned the 
determination of going to America, but was 
betrayed by one of her friends, to whom she 
had divulged her real plan. I was aware that 
it was first of all her intention to come to 
Paris ; and that with respect to the voyage to 
America, she would afterwards consider of it ; 
that is to say, she would take time to make up 
her mind on the subject. Personally speaking, 
I was rather disposed to yield to her request 
than to refuse it, I had in fact no motive for 
opposing it, because it must have. been a de- 





sirable object for Madame de Staél to be on 


will know what I mean; and 
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good terms with the minister of police. Such 
an arrangement, therefore, might have been 
suitable to both ; but im order to acquire her 
good opinion, which I was by no means certain 
of obtaining, I should: have begun by making 
myself many enemies amongst her immediate 
friends, whose hostility I was’ net at all dis. 
posed to excite. She could not have gained 
any thing, and I must have lost by the bargain. 
Iwas afraid to run the risk of improving her 
situation ; and although I pitied her for having 
created in our saan of wis @ feeling of jealousy 
towards each other, my mind was made up in 
respect to her by the passport: she had asked 
for America; and I took care not to be the 
dupe of her cunning; or, in other words, that 
she should not place me under the necessity of 
recurring to: measures which were ant 
to my feelings. A great outcry has been 
raised against the banishment of Madame Re. 
camiers Nothing, in fact, is more common 
than to speak right or wrong upon every 
subject. The unsuccessful speculations of the 
house of Recamier, which compelled Madame 
Recamier to retire to a country life, were well 
known to every one: nothing on her part 
could be more honourable; but she had no 
right to pass herself off for the victim of ty. 
ranny, and to write such nonsense to every 
one. It would have been much more correct 
to tell them at once that the fortune, of the 
house had been lost by bad speculations, than 
to accuse the r as the author of that 
loss. Madame ier had a motive for 
leading a provincial life; and she told her 
admirers, who pressed her returning to Paris, 
that it did not rest with her to do so, thereby 
inducing the inference that she was prevented 
by the Emperor, although she was farthest 
from his thoughts. He accordingly gave or- 
ders, that if she returned, she sh no longer 
be allowed to collect about her person that 
circle of discontented people, amongst. whom 
she affected to give vent to her grief. I owe 
it to candour to acknowledge, that I wrote to 
her to desire, among other things, that she 
should dismiss from her mind all thoughts of 
coming to Paris for the present. She had not 
contemplated it;. but still she was pleased at 
the order of banishment, which afforded her 
@ ready pretext for replying to the solicitations 
of a.crowd of friends, with whom she was glad 
ofthe excuse. I was also influenced by an- 
{other motive, one which personally interested 
vherself,;, I, wished to spare her from the un- 
pleasant consequences which her contemplated 
journey ta Switzerland would have necessarily 
occasioned. If she should read this work, she 
I ever 
have the satisfaction of paying my respects to 
her, with every apology on my part for the 
freedom, I shall let her know how correctly I 
was informed of every thing that related to 
her ; and she will then think: herself beholden 
to me for inducing her te temein at Lyons. 
That my information was correct, is sufficiently 
proved by my having seen, in the apartments 
of a German prince, the splendid. painting 
which M. Gerard has made of that elegant 
lady, who substituted her portrait in lieu of 
the original, in the palace of the. above prince. 
Madame Recamier’s animosity against the 
peror may be said, however, to date from 
the earliest days of the consulate,”’ 

Alas, alas! and is this a picture of the 
mighty hero Bu in the zenith of his 
power and glory, dispensing kingdoms, and 
having monarchs bending at his imperial feet ! 
What, a fight. with three women }, Madame 
dg Cheyreuse, Madame de Statl, and Madame 
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Recamier : and if not beat, certainly disgraced 
by the contest. 

In a former Numbér we also adverted to the 
anxiety with which Buonaparte endeavoured to 
attach the press to his cause: upon this we 
have further and curious revelations. 

‘¢ It was at this period (says M. Savary) 
that he dispensed graces and favours in the 
greatest profusion. I could perceive that an 
impression had been conveyed to literary men 
that he considered them as his enemies; and I 
began from that moment to entertain a settled 
opinion, with respect to the course resorted to 
for the purpose of alienating many of them 
from his interests... As he had particularly en- 
joined me to treat. them with every considera- 
tion, I sought an opportunity, which soon pre- 
sented itself, of cultivating their acquaintance. 
A variety of poetical effusions had been ad- 
dressed to the Emperor on the occasion of his 
marriage ; and he desired me to give him every 
information, not, as may well be supposed, in 
respect to the productions, but concerning the 
authors: for elthough I was not insensible to 
the effect produced by reading them, or hear- 
ing them recited, it was far above my capacity 
to discuss their respective merits. I had all 
those literary productions collected, and ordered 
that those which had obtained most approba- 
tion should be pointed out to me, and with 
them all the compositions published under si- 
milar circumstances from the time of Louis 
XIV., and considered worthy of being handed 
down. to us: the only one that could be pointed 
ont of the latter class was an ode entitled La 
Nymphe. de da Seine; a production of Racine 
in his. younger days, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the dauphiness. It is less copious, 
and in my opinion less elegant, than the greater 
or of those which the Emperor’s marriage 

inspired. An opportunity was thus af- 
forded me, while executing the Emperor’s 
orders, of giving him an account of each au- 
thor, and of letting him know that the poetical 
effusions which the columns of the news- 
papers had. been levied from those authors by 
my ’s commands. The Emperor 
became indignant upon hearing this. ‘ I had 
been told. so,’ was np eene * but I was 
unwilling 40 credit it: thus he proceeded in 
every thing; and I am conser sornenh 
of being my own panegyrist.’ He was greatly 
hurt.at aah conduct : he directed that I should 
submit to him a scale of the distribution , of a 
hundred thousand francs, which he was desir, 
ous of awarding to the several persons who, had 
displayed their talents on the present occasion ; 
adding, that it was doing him a very un, 
worthy service not to recompense authors 
whose labours had been rendered compulsory. 
Had he, in fact, lost sight of their claims, they 
would never have heard of the gratuities I de- 
livered to them in his name; and would have 
been justified in complaining of him, though 
he could in reality have been arraigned with 
as little justice for forgetting them, as he had 
been for the orders they had received. It 
thereby came to my knowledge that the sys- 
tem of ordering poetical effusions was another 
of the means resorted to by the police to ac- 
quire wealth. When, however, this system 
has been so usefully applied to private purposes, 
there,should be an end to that unblushing im- 
pudenge of publishing to the world, that the 
man whose liberalities were a source of per- 
sonal wealth to individuals, and who received a 
profusion of, praises, wholly unsolicited, was a 
tyrant,.doomed to destruction. The distribu- 
tion of the above-mentioned sum to the several 
persons for whom it was destined, afforded me 


an opportunity of seeing them all. in succession : 
I never omitted to peruse, Tmamiediately after 
the visit of each author, the piece of poetry he 
had composed, my gavonity neing then awa- 
kened_r. him ;, and J seldom failed to 
discover somet of the author's character 
by, a, comparison, of his physiognomy with a 
production, whi Id only have emanated 
from the dictates pf his heart. * * * 

I was particularly. desirous of propitiating lite- 
rary men, by exalting their success and their 
dignified attitude jin a literary and a political 
point of view, truly valuable men 
whose attachment I had courted, gave me the 
most effectual support by the kindness and 
zeal they evinced in distinguishing every species 
of talent.” 

The following quotations appear to us to 
throw striking lights upon the government of 
Napoleon : to counteract the intriguers against 
himself or his master, M. Savary naively tells 
us that he resorted to the ensuing expedient : 

* T caused false reports to be circulated ; and 
soon succeeded so effectually in, palming them 
upon the .credulity..of our would-be-genteel 
people, that they were brought back to me in 
the garb of real facts, As some,of them were 
of a satirical tendency,,and were occasionally 
levelled at individuals who lived on intimate 
terms with me, I did not fail to notice the 
wicked intentions with which the most cutting 
stories were attributed to persons against whom 
it was wished to excite my prejudices ; and the 
stories of a con character to those on 
whose behalf it was an object to obtain my good 
graces. I pretended to believe every, things 
recompensed the informers’ zeal, which ont 
put me in possession of what emanated from 
myself, but so embellished, so altered ,and 
amplified, that I could (no longer recognise my 
own offspring. My purpose was, for a short, 
time, fully answered by this, method; but 
every thing falls into disuse, and in. Paris, 
sooner than any where else. ‘The more, I pros 
ceeded in my course, the less I, could under~ 
stand how a powerful state could have occasion, 
for a ministry, the inefficacy of which, not, to 
say its absolute nonentity, was manifested to 
me: the aspect of the political, horizon »was 
before my eyes, but I was blind to its operating 
causes. Had I acted upon precedents, I could 
easily have created a clamour, in order after. 
wards to calmit.: At times this course may be 
found: useful, and I have resorted to it when I 
wished to divert attention from an object I had 
essentially at heart to,secure, but from. the 
pursuit, of which a,mere look would have de- 
tached..me.,. Such.,a, mode of proceeding did 
net, accord with my wishes, and could only be 
applied to specific operations. I had no sooner 
attained an object, than I dismissed it from my 
thoughts: the work to be done, and the disco. 
veries which still baffled my penetration, were 
alone calculated to annoy me.” 

What a state of society is here presented ! ! 
The writer continues—speaking of the means 
employed to worm out the secrets of amhassa- 
dors, foreign courts, &c.—and betrays a system 
of as cunning iniquity as ever met the public 
eye and indignation. The Machiavelism of his 
police is matchless. 

‘* The particular tastes or habits of a man 
are no sooner known than he becomes. the. tool 
of whosoever can pander to, them.; I have 
known agents who were so,dextenous in this 
system of corruption, that they: would make} 
a gambler of any man whe, sesisted their, at. 
tacks; would win all his money;;. involve him,, 
besides, in debt; and after pleeiag: him in this 
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him; and, be it said to the 
man nature, seldom failed of Y 
Those men for whom uu 
tions were mostly found to be accessib 
the artifices of women, in many. of ;w, 
much skill and experience were combine 
they very seldom encountered any dif 
which ther bad it not in their power t0 overs 
come. n foreign couriers arrived in. Paris 
the news which ge | brought was, erally 
known a few days ppg and Spo 
channel of information. also furnished me with 
an abstract of the answers. they, were, Hipenied 
to take back to their respective courts. I hay, 
even occasionally been put. in possession ,of 
complete copies of their despatches,” 
Savary’s inventions tocreatea corres 
between France and England, to b 
master of every part, of it (as to 
the escape of Freneh prisoners), are, w; 
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the veriest Scapin, that ever. played. the rogue, | 
The details are too for extract, but cannot. 
fail to be read in work with equal, aston, 


nishment and disgust..“‘The following’ is; 
of the maneuvres which 708; thn attentiog: 
ft vac A cal nkdadiee 
“T afforded a special (says Savany), an almost, 
exclusive protection to Kors pp a i 
trade in guineas; and, in consequence of hay,, 
ing put down the ition existing between, 
several Englishmen, i succeeded in, procuring, 
such large profits to those towards whom, I ex., 
tended my protection, that so far from. refusing; 
me any service, they were anxious to anti¢ipate 
my wishes. Being t ves onally ine, 
terested in obtaining early information, of those; 
political events which an influence in rais, 
ing or depressing the public funds, I might; 
y upon them as securely, as it was .their, 
own interest 49, communicate to me.the firse 
knowledge they might acquire of any importy: 
ant occurrence as soon as the newspaper ars, 
rived. If I found there had been any neglect, 
on their part in giving me.timely, notice, it, 
was, sufficient punishment to delay. for.a few, 
hours the delivery of their letters,...The wor) 
in, general can form no idea of the advantage. 
for a, man in business to receive ;his. letters 
from London, before the hour of change... As 
for those who brought me good news, I, al- 
lowed the courier who was the bearer, of, them 
to take charge also of their commercial, letters, 
Some men were simple enough to say, eyery 
where that there must exist a channel of pri-, 
vate communication with England : it required. 
no. conjuror to find that out; but their minds 
were on the rack to come at a source of more 
valuable information. ‘The Prince of Neuf, 
chatst hast , that during the whole ok 
of Marshal Massena’s remaining stationary 
fore Lisbon, when all communication with,him; 
was. cut off, it was only, through the yeh 
which I fi tained in psec ry: sat 
peror h wired a know 
tion of his affairs in Portugal, and ene 
to decide upon the course which he..thought 
proper to adopt."” wiv ort 
With this, for the present, we. must,.cone; 
clude. ebaroitt 
————a 
Commentaries on the Causes, Forms, Symptoms :: 
and Treatment, Moral and Medical, — 
sanity.. By G. Man Burrows, .M.D.y L 
8vo. pp. 716. London, 1828. T. andqMe» 
Underwood. bobavotmoo 
Tus. elaborate treatise, the fruit.\ofomielko 
observation and great experience, is. wortkefo 
the, ntmost, medical and igeneral imtportaheest 
Addressed; te the investigation of a -class0bs 
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dilemma, woul 


id enter into composition with 


maladies which are, we fear, becoming more 
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ft, Dr. Burrows produces an 
nun of cases on which his acute 
yis‘ifotinded, and traces insanity in 
alt’ its’ forms of mania, melancholia, demency, 
ididty, ee .. &¢. to the various moral and phy. 
sial ta which produce that almost worst of 
Huan’ affiictions. “Having exhibited the evil, 
arid ‘explained the diseases complicated with or 
conséquent Upon it,'the author ably points out 
the’ modes of treating the unhappy suf- 
férérs'; and, in short, gives us a complete view 
of the Phare Wot jpearances, and the remedies 
(whére' ‘cures’ are ble), of the distressing 
cases Which tank’ under the common name of 
insanity. 
In pertising this volume, a mass of the most 
cxtrapeding instances of madness arising out 
singular’ circumstances will be found: they 
seein’ to be ‘sports of a demon Power, 
white, whéther it Obtains a teans in nerve, or 
biddd, ‘or’ brain,” dr ‘ny ‘other portion of the 
bly Tate, woke read and mysterious 
», prostrating’ thé aoblest ititellects, and 
debasing or destroying the finest faculties of 
rind.’ ¥s if ot wonderful that the apprehen- 
sitn' $0’ Hiké'that of a God ‘should be utterly 
overthrown vy some slight tumour, or either 
thé “too quick’ momentum ‘or stoppage of an 
iticonsidérable fluid through a small vessel or 
pon limb ?'"’ And the’ moral causes are not 
ess ‘strange: among them, religion operates 
Widely, dnd’ we will ‘illustrate the book by an 
exttact reférring ‘to this interesting branch of 
thé ‘inquiry: 
oxRelizion, it must be’ acknowledged, is the 
very essenée ‘of humanity. Without it, man 
wa tees, but his passions, no law but his 
wil” ‘Eyen savages have some notion of a 
Deity'or a fature state: and although it be not 
always a°God of Mercies that they adore, yet 
divest them of the sense-of #'superior artd pre- 
siding ‘Power, and the character of the people 
wotld sustain a material change, and for the 
worse.’ What follows, then, when scepticism 
aiid: ftifidelity' reign, where Christianity ‘once 


rote 





‘and benign influence ? ‘The hu- 
haying’ lost that prop which was its 
stity ‘itt the hour of need, chaos ensues ; despair 
sticceeds td hope’; and reason, which establishes 
rp’ on earth, is overthrown. ‘Here 
chars on the defect of religion. 
t coné inverted, so, we may be assured, is 
the state’ of ‘morals ‘where religion has been 
extinguished’; it is a fabric without a founda- 
tion’; and ‘there insanity will emanate and 
most exceed. It has been with some a fa- 
voutite ‘hypothesis, that insanity frequently 
otigitiates in the theological tenets ‘peculiar to 
certain sects; and that persons’ professing a 
fort’ of devotion free from contr vetsiill it ia 
and therefore such as might bé’tompre- 

hénded by the plainest heer gran. ner for 
indtaade, ‘that of the Quikers/—w. ere 
a exonerated con this oe ioe § 
ion istians could Be sttpposed 

tb be'so fdviured, well knowing that ail ane. 
tional derangements are principally excited by 
the vices and passions of mankind, we might 
t expect it would be the fraternity of 
Friends, since theirs is a profession of pure 
¥yrof whieh their lives, commonly, pre- 

Sent@ consistent illustration. But Tuke’s de- 
seription of the Quakers’ Retreat for Lunatics, 
new Yérk,’ proves that such an inference is a 
cotiplete sophism. The avowal of this fact has 
confounded those who believed that insanity 
“int @ * mind. diseased ;? and has at 


inowhith they had indulged, and brought them 
tdconféss, that between mind and poe, oe there 












a Connexion ana reciprocal re-action. “One 
touch of natiire’ makes-the whole world kin ;’ 
and ‘although some’ individuals, from a more 
perfect organisation, education, habit, or less 
exposure to risk, will enjoy greatér freedom 
from disease, yet, be the precepts atid practice 
ever so perfect, no cornmunity’ of persons can 
be exempt from the infirmitiés” of ‘mortality. 
All that can be conceded ‘to, superior morality, 
and of this truth I'am filly pefsanied, fs; that 
the fewest lunatics in ‘all conimtnities will be 
found among the truly virttidus.’ In England, 
where the mass of the pedple’'are piously and 
morally inclined, and where the liberty of theo- 
logical discussion and religious worship is tole- 
rated, every variety of schism and sectarism 
abounds. Consequently, numbers exchange one 
form of faith for another ; and hence the work 
of proselytism is exceedingly prolific. This, in 
truth, is the great predisposing cause to what 
is designated religious madness)§ * * 

“ Dr. Hallaran, who has had the best oppor- 
tunities for observation, remarks, that in the 
Cork Lunatic Asylum, where Catholics are in 
proportion to Protestants as ten to one, no 
instance has occurred of mental derangement 
among the former from religious enthusiasm : 
but several dissenters from the established 
church have been so affected. The reason of 
this difference appears obvious. The ministers 
of the Romish persuasion will not permit their 
flocks to be wrought upon. To distrust the 
fallibility of any poitit of doctrine or discipline, 
is with them heresy. Catholics, therefore, are 
preserved from those dubitations, which, when 
once engendered, generally end in conversion. 
The moment of dariger is, when ancient opi- 
nions in’ matters of faith are wavering, or in 
thé’ novitiate of those recently embraced. And 
to'this'‘danger every Protestant is more parti- 
cularly éxposed,-especially in a country where 
toleration in réligious opinions is allowed ; for 
there excess of fervour is the most likely to be 
awakened. Enthusiasm and insanity bear such 
close affinity, that the shades are often too in- 
distinct to define which is one and which the 
other. Exuberance of zeal on any subject, in 
some constitutions, soon ripens into madness : 
but excess of religious enthusiasm, unless tem- 
pered by an habitual command over the affective 
passions, usually and readily degenerates into 
fanaticism ; thence to superstition the transi- 
tion is in sequence; and permanent delirium 
too often closes the scene. Enthusiasm ‘atid 
superstition, however, are not necessarily ‘in 
sequence ; for they are’ as opposite in character 
as, generally, in’ effect. The one is almost 
always the concomitant’ of genius or a Vigorots 
mind, and may inspire’ the purtest ’piety ‘or 
benevolence, or emulate deeds of the highest 
glory’: while the other seldoin itivades genius, 
except when extenuated by ‘some’ corporeal dis- 
order; but is commonly confined to' the weak, 
the timid, and the uninformed ; and in’ them 
produces either the blindest fury or the most 
gloomy despondency, and sometimes the wildest 
schemes for propitiating the offended Deity.” 

Ezxamples.—“* A gentleman of fortune, and 
some consideration, but who had become highly 
nervous, and somewhat hypochondriacal and 
gloomy, anxious that his son should be edu- 
cated with strict principles of religion, placed 
him under the care of several divines in suc- 
cession, each of whom was enjoined to be very 
attentive to his religious instruction. Many 
of the most abstruse doctrines of theology were 
pressed upon him. His mind, consequently, 
became perfectly bewildered and enfeebled, and 
i with the most visionary images. At 
length; he conceived that his sole duty was to 





| pray for the remission’ of his manifold sits, and 


to study the Bible and particular homilies. 
Accordingly, if he walked out, when the devo- 
tional fit came upon him, he cared not in what 
puddle he knelt ; or, if at his meals, his food 
was quitted for prayer. Soon his spiritual ex- 
travagances were so many, and, if interrupted, 
his violence so great, that he was pronounced 
insane. As he was uncontrollable elsewhere, 
he was sent to my establishment. He was then 
about fifteen years of age. No notice was taken 
of his religious enthusiasm: fresh ‘excitement 
only was avoided. By degrees his thoughts 
and views were diverted’ to objects more con. 
genial with his years. Innocent’ amusements 
were introduced.” As he now behaved very 
docile, and had some taste for the sciences, he 
was induced to visit different exhibitions, and 
to read history and belles lettres. At length, 
after several cautious trials of his present reli. 
gious feelings, the Bible was allowed him; and 
with good effect. Then, and not till then, he 
was trusted to church, where he conducted 
himself with the utmost propriety. Soon after, 
he returned home, and went on a tour. In 
about six months he removed to a new school, 
where he finished his studies. He went after 
wards to one of the Universities, where he 
evinced distinguished talents. Eventually he 
launched into great dissipation, became ma- 
niacal, and in a few years died.—Youth is the 
natural season of enthusiasm: the imagination 
is then vivid, sensitive, and responsive; and in 
proportion to the force of the impression, so is 
the effect. Capacities of very different calibre 
are equally liable to derangement, though ‘they 
will not be similarly affected: by the same causes. 
Genius, improperly directed, is more prone to 
aberration than an understanding of mediocrity, 
or even of inferiority. Education is the pivot 
on which the futere'character, intellectual and 
moral, turns: hence, on a mind wellcultivated 
and judiciously trained, and on one neglected 
or formed on a vicious model, very opposite 
effects are produced by identical causes. To the 
former, the exciting cause applied must be very 
intense, if insanity be rapidly developed ; ‘and 
if religion be that excitant, there are generally 
others preceding and in catenation, aiding the 
intellectual derangement: to the latter, if an 
excitant so powerful as religion be applied with- 
out judgment, the seat of reason is easily and 
quickly subverted. Perhaps in every instance 
where insanity has supervened to religion, some 
defect ‘in’ ‘education may be suspected. Not 
but ‘the’ understanding, however informed and 
strong iit prosperity, may be so subdued by ad- 
versity as to be extremely susceptible of morbid 
impressions: * * * 

“%6‘A 'Gvoung lady, of good natural parts, but 
who'had ‘had that superficial education which 
femiles receive at ordinary boarding-schools, 
was indulged at home in every vagary of fro. 
ward fancy. She was just seventeen; and 
Shakespeare and Radcliffe, and Byron and 
Love, were alternately the idols of her ima- 
gination. Still she was not vicious. A se- 
riously inclined neighbour, pitying her flighti- 
ness, undertook to reform her by his pious 
exhortations. At first they seemed to have a 
good effect, for she became more grave ard 
steady in her conduct, and very attentive to 
divine worship. Serious impressions seemed 
daily to gather strength. She soon, however, 
went to the extreme, and talked of nothing ‘but 
religion. Her zeal at length’ became so ardent, 
that she read only pious books § ‘andé’'she’ wus 
particularly anxious to attend every ‘church 
where she learnt the sacrament was'to'be ad. 
ministered. Ina short time she was so-exalted, 
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suffering extreme sea-sick- 
She was confined a few weeks, when she 

nearly recovered. Upon going out, 
, for the first time, the ceremonies 
church, with which she appeared 
From that moment she lost all 
seal for the Protestant faith ; and nothing 
ould satisfy her but. she would be a Catholic. 
She was brought home. No care, however, 
removed this conceit ; and she. still cantinued 
so wild and unmanageable, that she was sent 
to a lunatic asylum, There I first visited her. 
Medical and moral remedies were prescribed : 
she mended, and might possibly have soon re- 
covered, if some family misfortunes had not 
interrupted the course of treatment, and in- 
duced her removal. In three or four days she | 
relapsed. Soon after, she was sent to another 
asylum, where, in about six months, she per- 
fectly recovered. Her former religious hallu- 
cinations entirely disappeared ; and the regimen 
to which she was probably subjected, produced 
a degree of steadiness she never before evinced.” 

‘“ Were I (coneludes our weighty authority) | 
to allege one cause which I thought was ope- 
rating with more force than another to increase 
the victims of insanity, I should pronounce, 
that it was the overweening zeal with which it 
is attempted to impress on youth the subtle 
distinctions of theology, and an unrelenting 
devotion to a dubious doctrine. I have seen 
So many melancholy cases of young and excel- 
lently disposed persons, of respectable families, 
deranged from ‘either ill-suited or ill-timed 
religious communication, that I cannot avoid 
impugning such conduct as infatuation, 
which, as long as persevered in, will be a 
fruitful source of moral evil. The old Romans 
knew human nature better: they had a law 
which forbad any person entering upon the 
sacerdotal office before the age of fifty. This 
was to prevent theological discussions before an 
age sufficiently mature was attained. If such 
studies were likely to disturb a Roman of ma- 
ture age, we may judge the probable influence 
on @ fifteen or twenty, Seriously, 
this practice is an alarming error ; it is growing 
to an excess fatal to the preservation of intel- 
lectual sanity, and in a manner especially: 
dangerous to the rising generation. Thus it 
is evident, that religion is sometimes the cause, 
sometimes the effect, of insanity. Important, 
‘indeed, are the consequences to the reme- 
dial system, which may result from an errone- 
ous distinction. But into this consideration I 
must not here enter. The over-zealous should 
hence take example, and remember that the 
fervour of enthusiasm should be tempered with 
discretion. The intention may be pure and 
holy, but the mode as well as the principles of 
religious instruction may be quite mistaken. 
The human mind being as differently composed 
as the features of the human face, is not equally 
susceptible in all of distinguishing between truth 
and error in common affairs, How, then, is it 
to be expected to adopt subtleties in spiritual 
re > ata comprehend, without a 
8 le, in whi ing faculties will 
= pe 
.. In. the moral treatment of the insane we 
have these striking rules Jaid down, and gene- 
ral reflections added : — 

First, Never to exercise the mind of an 
ngage in the sense of his delirium. 
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affections, or inclinations of the insane. 
Third, which is a consequence of the two pre- 
ceding, to give.rise, by diversity.of impressions, 
to new ideas and feelings ; and thus, by ex- 
citing fresh moral emotions, revive the dormant 
faculties. Fourth, Never to commit.one’s self 
to an insane person by a ise; but if inad- 
vertently a promise be given, faithfully to ad- 
here to it, unless certain that the fulfilment 
will be attended with worse consequences than 
the breach of it, These principles are not for 
the government solely of the physician, but of 
every one who has the , or who is attend- 
ing on, or visits casually, a lunatic. There is 
no stage of insanity where moral treatment has 
so beneficial an influence as in that of conva- 
lescence, ba 2 ? 

‘* To reason with a lunatic is folly ; to oppose 
or deny his hallucinations is worse, because it 
is sure to exasperate. If we wish to make an 
impression on him, it must be by talking at, 
not 4ohim. Though he will not listen to what 
we address to him, yet he will notice what is 
said to others, and, if applicable at all, will 
apply the argument or point of your observa- 
tion more forcibly to his own situation or delu- 
sions than we can. To cenvince them, or 
break the catenation of their morbid ideas by 
fraud, trick, terror, or. surprise, is always at- 
tended with hazard. The chances are 
that it will not succeed ; and if it fail, the case 
is inevitably rendered more intractable; and 
perhaps the painful reflection is left, that our 
own imprudent. and ipitate conduct pre- 
vented the recoyery which patience might have 
insured.”’ 


1 

Dr. Burrows, though an enemy to coercion, 
is @ strenuous advocate for restraint in many 
insane cases. ‘“ The philanthropist (he ob- 
serves) alleges that too much coercion is. gene- 
rally used towards.the insane... If coercion 
imply the practice Which Celsus and Willis 
recommend, it ought not to be endured ; but if 
it mean no‘more than simple restraint, to pre- 
vent a patient from doing injury to himself or 
others, or to enable his attendants to control 
him, I maintain that such restraint is fre- 
quently called for, is generally highly useful, 
and, notwithstanding all that is alleged of lu- 
natics being managed without, cannot altoge- 
ther be dispensed. with, * * # 

‘* To obviate the necessity of bodily restraint 
by the ordinary means, Dr. Autenrieth con- 
}structed a strong room, padded all round, in 
which he conceived that the most furious 
lunatic might be let loose, like a beast in a 
den, without doing harm to himself or any 
one. The absurdity and uselessness of such a 
plan must be apparent to the experienced, 
who know that some maniacs unrestrained, 
and so situated, would tear away all padding, 
and beat their brains out, or soon become 
beasts in reality. Solitary confinement is cer- 
tainly best for the turbulent and vicious. Irri- 
tation is thns avoided ; and if the patient have 
any dangerous propensities, proper precautions 
must be taken. As light is often a source of 
great irritation, so darkness is a powerful 
auxiliary in obtaining quiet, and preventing 
the renewal of raving. But we should as 
speedily as possible ascertain that darkness 
does not beget real terror. Many, besides the 
ignorant and superstitions, have an umac- 


the worst consequences might follow their 
being so treated. Shading the eyes, by merely 


placing a temporary bandage over them, has 
while it was on, banished ocular. illusions ; but 





Second, to openly oppose the morbid 


if by so doing it is found that its effect is to 
substitute one illusion for another, no advan- 


countable dread of being left in the dark ; and | resumed. 


— SSRN 
tage is gained. . I can easily credit more 
restraint is often exercised than ;is 
necessary, It is-the ready resource of idle 
keepers ; and frequently the subterfuge of par- 
simony, both in public and private practice, to 
save the expense of adequate ce. Un. 
necessary restraint has often a very injurious 
effect, both morally and physically, on the 
insane. Some minds are of that free and ele. 
vated cast, Neste except alienation be complete, 
forced contro ts a deep sense of degra. 
dation. The pide of birth, too, ill brooks 
control, and will not yield. obedience, where 
accustomed to command, A nobleman, or man 
of fortune, when insane, therefore, is always 
infinitely more difficult to manage than one of 
inferior degree. With such persons we should 
be particularly circumspect that no control is 
attempted that can pessibly be avoided. For. 
tunately they possess in their wealth the means 
which preclude the necessity for 8o much per- 
sonal constraint as may be requisite for the 


vantages which wealth and numerous attend. 
ants can bestow, will supersede the necessity of 
rigorous confinement. I attended a very dis- 
tressing case of this kind some time ago.—A 
nobleman, of a fine and cultivated mind, was 
rather suddenly seized with mania. His delu- 
sions induced him to think still r of his 
consequence and endowments ; added to which, 
he fancied that he was intrusted with a spi- 
ritual commission from God. No persuasion 
or art could induce him td submit to medical 
discipline, or any control. Force was at last 


respect. It exasperated him violently. ‘The 


and dangerous to the highest degree. Con- 
straint was resumed. A continued opposition 
ensued for months, when, from wilful 
abstinence atid constant resistance and vitu- 
peration, he becaine quite exhausted, and died. 
Every thing was done that skill could devise 40 
enlarge the patient’s liberty ; but it was dan- 
gerous even for a minute. I superintended 
many attempts to relax his confinement, but 
all was in vain—the consequences were always 
terrible. In the midst of his delusions and 
ravings, offended pride was uppermost. He 
would never enter into any compromise, but 
invariably insisted on his liberty as his natural 
right. The following characteristic colloquy 
took place with him one day in a consultation: 
—One of the physicians urged him to walk in 
the garden for exercise. ‘ No, sir!’ he replied, 
‘ I will not, while in this degraded condition !’ 
(glancing at the strait waistcoat). ‘ But, my 
lord, no one, will see you there.’ ‘ Ah, sir! 
what a base man you must be, to think it is 
the being seen! No, sir, it is not m *s 
degradation: it is my mind that is de 
and suffers!’ After I heard these sentiments, 
in which there was so much truth and feeling, 
I redoubled my efforts to obtain his dence, 
and a promise that he would conduct himself 
quietly if I gave him his liberty. I would 
unhesitatingly have placed confidence im him, 
had he made that promise, under a full con- 
viction that he might be trusted; but he xe- 
fused all pledges. Nevertheless, I again gav 
him more latitude; but he was, as. 

y violent, and again restraint was 


The difficulty of procuring proper attendants 
for the insane is one of the greatest defeots in 
the existing system. Separatio L 
causes, however trivial, judicious exercise, eam- 
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habits, pang pe papierseart iy 


poorer. Sometimes, however, not all the ad.° 


resorted to, but with all possible caution and’ 
plan was relaxed; but his conduct was wild | 
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hese ancestors then ing their houses, 
honours, and armouries ;’ but this piece of 
vanity was not only a fable, as Wyrley states, 


but one of late growth; for an historian who 


wrote in the reign of Henry III. says—_ 
The most deel of hege men that in Englonde ben, 
Been come of Normans as ye now seen. 
At present there are few English families who 
pretend to higher antiquity than the Norman‘ 


rianeeatee 
n'the isco Tae! ! 
are thirteen folio volumés of curidusdoek ts. 





called 'Oarte “Antique, containing » church 
‘grants’ of offices: ahd ‘lands 5 tedses, "dispensa- 
tioris,“€léctiénsy’ licenses, ordinations; : appro- 
prigtions, witle) taxations, visitations, inquisi- 
tions j inquisitions of lands, bonds, 


invasion ; and it is probable that not many of lists Of 'reeu¥ants;' ‘miscellaneous charters, 


these can autheriticate their pretensions,’ On 
making an: abstract: of-the English printed 
peerage, it ars ‘that out of 249 noblemen} 
the number of thfitty-five laid’ claim’ to having 
traced thiéit degcéht beyond ‘the Conquest’; 
forty-nine 'pridr’' to the year 1100; twenty- 
‘nine prior td the yedr 1200; thirty-two prior 
to the year 1300 ; twenty-six prior to the year 
1400 ; ‘Seventeen’ ‘prior to’ the? year 1500 ; 
twenty-six pridr to’ the year 1600; and thirty 
but little prior to the 1700." The number 
of peers entered in that is 294, ex- 
clusive of the royal family ; but’ of that list no 
satisfactory conclusion could’ be drawn as to 
the commencement of the pedigrees of forty- 
five noblemen. Among all the noble Scotch 
families of whose high antiquity vanity is some- 
times apt to boast, the house of Marre seems 
to be that which can at once carry its nobility 
to the rémotest period, and authenticate it by 
the best evidence. Their nobility can be traced, 
on tolerable evidence, at least to the days of 
Malcolm Canmore, A.D. 1093.” 

In the course of his work the author has not 
only pointed out the sources of pedigrees from 
tincient records, but has given a chapter on 
Coats, of Arms, in which he informs us, there 
is a soulpture.of the arms of Grimaldi erected 
at the period of building the castle of Grimaldi, 
in 1084 !—-proof of this would be quite a new 
light to the lovers ‘of heraldry, as we have 
never met With ‘any sati Py clue to the 
origin ‘of that art, watil.about a century later 
than this instanceof the Grimaldi arms ; and 
that is the coat’ of Geoffrey Plantagenet, de- 
scribed by Stothard. Mr. Grimaldi also informs 
us that the Norman tiles engraved in Mr. 
Henneker’s letter to the Antiquarian Society, 
maybe copsidered as proving arms to have 
been hereditary from the Conquest. In our 
opinion they prove no such thing. Arms were 
first quartered in England on the ‘tomb ‘of 
Eleanor, queen of Edward I., and not''by the 
Earl of Pembroke in the reign of Batata Fir. 
In another respect also we ‘diffef’ fiéin the 
author. We had alwa a eto the 
best account of the Herald's Records Wa tobe 
found in the Report of the’ Conjrifittét' of the 


House of Commons in 1800, which! Was ‘drawn’ 


up from the papers furnished’ by ‘the ‘College! 
of Arms: this, according’ to Me fimaldti;’ 
p. 251, is very imperfect ; ~- ules “Aeu 
count of a Visitation in Laneashiré, is pro- 


nounced to be erroneous in the sare ‘flippant 
style. Now, the latter is the most copious 
account of heraldical MSS. which has yet been 
published; and from a condensation of the 
former, viz. the House of Commons Report, 
the greater part of Mr. Grimaldi’s own book 
has been compiled. It is not very ingenuous, 
therefore, to use and abuse the same document. 

We will now conclude with extracting a few 
unconnected paragraphs, not so much as ex- 
amples of the work, which is not, indeed, sus- 
ceptible of being thus illustrated by a Review, 





had any of the first,—and few only were fortunate eno’ 
to obtaln any of the latter. Sir Matthew Hale ny 


that'several after the Conquest, before 
one family, of Saxon was raised to any con- 

rs, Or so much as obtain the rank 
of a baron of the . 


awards! sales,” Skbhanges, letters, sentences of 
a i rt, surveys, valuations, papal 
indulgences, ‘lets of clergy, terriers, rentals, 
'&c. “&e. Fhe State Paper Office is likewise in 
possessioti' of some.Charte Antiquex. In private 
families lon possessed of landed property, the 
Charte Antique are sometimes numerous be- 
yond calculation. It is known that the How- 
ard; Perey; Cavendish, Temple, Scudamore, 
and other’ noble’ repositories, contain thou- 
sands,’ perhaps'it is not overrating them to 
sdy that the ‘above-named contain from ten to 
twenty thotsatfd’ each: one single chartulary 
of the Péreys:contains nearly two thousand 
transéfipts';' and the schedule of the Scudamore 
deeds' and dotuments,' carried ‘into, and now 
remaining inthe! master’s office of the Court of 
Chancery;”in the ‘matter of the Duchess of 
Norfolk, a hmatic, comprises 8969 instruments. 
Deeds began tohe dated in'the reign of Ed- 
ward I. ; but*the’ practice-was ‘not’ general till 
the reign of his subvessor;‘Edward II. * * 
** Monumental inseriptions being memorials 
of our once ishing’ ‘ancestors designed to 
perpetuate 'theit ‘remembrance to future 
are of no’despicable use ‘td heralds in: tracing 
pedigrees, or lawyers in making ut titles: to 
estates ; but it should at the'same time be pi 


are very frequently erroneous in dates, and 
sometimes even in names.’ The monuments 
of Sterne and’ ith may 
for notorious pRodfs of thig.assertion :, in the 


years. * © ‘side im) i 
** Directions for ascertaining’ the Dates of 


specimens already sufficiently notorious, ‘it has 
been thought preferable to “give some slight 
guides, by which the daté*of an ancient monus 
ment may be ascertained, when its legend can 
no longer be deciphered.) 

** Tenth and Eleventh Centurtes..The cof. 
fin'lid in the form’ of a prisny, “the better to 


‘shoot off the wet, because the bottom part of 


+ ot ayaa lay.on'the‘ground:’’ In armour, 
the rustred, ringed, tretlised, tegulated, mascled 
atid edgetringed, obtained tise. , " 

(48) Teoelfth ‘CenturyisiCoffin lids improved 
or ‘Wistingnished swith’ crosses, at first’ plain; 
then ‘fleury, ‘in bas-relief. ‘Tables, *whervon 
wos ‘or''sciitpture. Priests had’ chalices!in' 
t hands,''on their breast; prelates had’ 
mMitres, ‘ crosiers, great crosses, and pontifival 
habits’;' knights had arms, spurs, and swords. 
The armour -as in the preceding centuryiu 
No coats of arms on shields, or otherwise, 
occur prior to this century. The earliest 
known in England are those of Geffrey Mag- 
naville, Earl of Essex, buried in the Temple 
Church, 1165. . 

“ Thirteenth Century. Coffin stones, with 
heads or bodies emerging from them, and 
placed in walls, with arches: turned over them. 
The first brass statue, thap°ef:'Henry III. 
Lombardic ‘capitals became on tomb. 
stones. The first table’ moifiment°%is that 
of King John, who diéd-i"1216'¥ atid. the 
fashion lasted’ until the reign of: ‘James ‘I. 





French épitaphs occur. '' The oldest itwtance of! 


but as curious’ insulated emcee 


, and were imitated by corpses it shroudsy 


ticularly remembered,’ that’ these’ inscriptions}ing attitude. for 


be referred to} ¢ 


Monuments.—Instead of adding in this | place 


‘PHB LITERARY:GAZBT TE, AND 











‘9 skeleton monument isin 4241. » legged 
figures are ‘between 1224. and [hil do\;They 
imply Crusaders, or a had.vowed 
to take the journey. eatmour is complete 
mail, with only knee-pieces of plates)s» 5 

‘* Fourteenth Century.Lembandic capitals 
on tombstones not used after 1361. The text 
or old English hand succeeded, and! continued 
till the reign of Elizabeth.’ ‘The linscriptions 
were engraven on brass, and:the words abbre- 
viated. The armour /is a mixtureof mail and 
plate, but mostly. mail: Goats: of ‘arms were 
not quartered by subjects, until this ‘century : 
John Hastings, Earl of ‘Pembroke, was the 
first. Supporters to ‘arms: first; occur, being 
used by Richard II. , Coronets: first appear : 
the instance isin John of Eltham) who. died 
1334. 1A « i IHIOY I! x 

% Fifteenth. Century. — Burials«in chapels 
introduced. In arthour, from :1400 -allcplate 
but: the gorgets cin, 1416all.plate :occurs. 
Henry V. was thecirst whé bove-three fleurs de 
lis instead: of seméee | vot “loo sons ! 

“ Sixteenth: Oekiury. a kolaidilavith: brass. 
Altar monuméntss at othe vbeginuing. of this 
century... /Monuments:against.the wall; chiefly 
since | the: Refoumation. ii Roman. Anand 
took .place about ,the.endsofi the: reign of 
Henry VILI.: % Grate pro:animé’ was dis- 
continued on monuments! at the Reformation : 
Catholics only have used it sincés; The first 
deviation:from the’ Gothic. forms ;of tombs is 
the monumentiéf Lord Darnley’s mother,:who 
died in 1578. | Skeletons in: shroudsisuceeeded, 
tied 
head and foot, |Figures supported:theincheads 
on the right. hands ;~-an attitude: tdken from 
the Greek and Roman monuments.: A: kneel- 
iidren takes daté nat till 
after the Reformation’ nor for parents, except 
nor the infant in swaddling 


§* Sevémtaenth _ ryw!Bhe tatags: date of 


latter there is an errof ‘of mo ‘less:than threeanimals at the. feet is 1645. Cumbentfigures 


woceur till 1676.” i 
) A few further illustrations will be given next 
week, oOuv ,i 2 
3° Ramble among the Musiciansof Germany. 
b (Second Notites 104111! i 
A the conclusion’ of our’ first’ nbtiee of this 
volume, we promised ‘a few’ farther illustra- 
tions of its entertaining contents, ‘which are 
accordingly appended. rt 

At Vienna, says the intelligent:author : 

“From the specimens ‘of 'tlé musical per- 
formances I‘have met with, there‘is scartely a 
oéfner ‘of Europe in which the taste! of the 
operatic community can be worse. It has been 
said'that‘thé’people of Vienna are Rossitii mad, 
but ‘they'are riot only mad for him, ‘but mad 
for lis’ worst imitators; with good ears; they 
tolerate thé worst of music. ° ‘They’ ottsherod 
Herod iti their noisy and vociferous upplause of 
their favourites: this is the system-now pur- 
sued ‘towards ‘a: who is in the good graces 
of the audience; she receives a londgréeting 
on ‘her entrance, is interrupted with dravas in 
the middle of her song, there is more!applause 
when she has, finished; and:after quiging the 
stage, she is regularly called for! back ¢' make 
her obeisance, and to hear fresh’ avdldmations. 
Mademoiselle Lalande is clever, but shé ‘would 
not deserve all this if shé united itw-her own 
person all the talents of all the:singers from 
Gabrielli to Fodor, and such noisy eométienda- 
tion would:seem more like’a combination to 
support worthless music ‘and ‘a’bad+perférmer, 
if it were not known. thatthe many 
hearers Jeads them to bestow it e of 
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ephipliment to their own discrimi.) 
kaste<Every thing Italian is in 
‘sages ¥* Roel ah opera. 
rey and: th the is a poor 

one, seen after that-at Munich, the former has 

the advantage (if it can be called so) of having 

@ composér and’ a’corps of native artists, so that 

the Italian opera in its original state flourishes 

therevPacini is'engaged as composer for the 

ee This young man is not so 

a a‘workman ‘as Rossini, but he is a more 
punctual ‘one}and this qualification is of much 

importante where crowds would die of ennui 

if their darling ‘novelty were withheld beyond 

its expected time. "The little theatres in the 

Joseph: Stadt: and the Leopold Stadt have each 

their Dreehsler and Miiller, who labour in 

their vocation to keep the public wish for the 

new froni:sinking into ‘torpor'and inactivity ; 

and though ‘they ave like cats following their 

tails, altyaysoworking:in aeircle, it is not pro- 

bable there: will bé any domplaint against them 

in Vienna until they stopfor-want:of ideas. A 
new! Italians! \by \Pasini; entitled Ama- 
izilia, was announcdd every day in the week for 
représentation, andsasduly put'éff,—for Vienna 
is. the onty:cit¥ in.Germany at which this sort 
of finesse is) 3 av diet it-was brought 
‘forth. '*Itiwas an opera of three dongs, all the 
vest went for nothing; the co made 
some points’to entrap the audience, and they 
were entrapped.» ‘The heroine had in the om 


| vstone of theopeta to make the circuit of 


i.stage.in slow and measured steps to alternate 


1 solos von’ the -clarionet and horn; she had to 


“lbolo pensive and interesting during the long 


symphony; ‘which excited expectation ; then 


rt 
J 
yh 


mf 


cane the modern gdagio, full of slew notes and. 
quick rans; and ards the brilliant allegro 
overpowering the hearer with a torrent of pas- 
sages. All this would be, very pretty if one 
could be kept in good\bymour' a whole 
evening by one or ‘two food. pieces, when the 
whole should be good; but the worst effect, of. 
this foolish toleration on the part of the andi- 
ence,is;!that it:offers no stimulus to the com~ 
poser, who of course will take little pains withi 
aw in-a-fortnight’s time willbe put 
‘among? the theatrical lumber. This faste has; 
been importedi into. Vienna from Italy.—The 
three, stars-of the opera at present| in, Vienna 
are Mademoiselle Lalande, Signor David, and 
Signer, Zablache.. The young lady was) born 
in France, but was removed into Italy at an 
early age for|her musical education, and she 
how 7 the rank “oe we of the Philhar- 
monic Society in Bologna. As a prima.donna, 
Mademoiselle Lalande reminds me of, Madame 
Renzi di Begnis in the force and, of her 


nstyle; but, with an equality (of, talent. as, a) 
mausician and a charming person, a$;am, actress | these 


) She falls far short in the comparison, . David, 


sfthe, first tenor, may be: reckoned-old, for, a 
eifinger 3 his voice is tremulous, his face effemi-~ 


 Date,,and his person thin and attenuated. In 
‘farmer days there was doubtless some founda- 
19$ieni for the praise which has been. lavished 

upon this singer by those who have visited 


vv sldktalys but at present he discovers little to war- 
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uant his great fame, unless we perceive it in a 
‘ratyle,fall of that frippery for which Crivelli 
= oe . _ made themselves remarkable. 
" as appearance of an antiquated 
) benuty his throat is whitened, his features 


wort Inekrenamelled, and, except when exerting 


‘ohimeelf in his falsetto to reach F (at which 
10Mime ‘they are moulded into a shape i 
ri@etween. ‘smiling and. weeping) they = _ 
; teo, like some singers e 
Acday) has a favourite note in his voice, which he 


music, and.pj 





throws ous! with fervour, and once or 
twice:T cold. nat thinking, that had he 
just. been shi aud was clinging to a 
plank im. the Bay, of Biscay, he could not have 


a that Lg apr 
ing, ‘than-he didjon.a dry stage for, the of 
Pacini’s, opera. id does, not, want.feeling, 
if he would but in. some; degree sacrifice, the 
graces, instead. of sacrificing ta them 3, but,there 
is in the modern. Italian epera,such a.tempt- 
ation to the singer to, sapply the,melody of a 
song, on account of the sketchy,nature of the 
original, that if he! overshoot the, mark, some 
frailty may be pardoned.- Tike bass singer 
Lablache is a tall, stout, handsome, and good- 
natured-looking Neapolitan. He) appeared in 
Amazilia as a cacique of Indians, and strode 
about the stage, brandishing a massive club, 
and burlesquing with the most, extravagant 
action a part which would have, been as con- 
temptible as absurd if attempted,to be played 
seriously. He is.a good singer, but on. this 
occasion his angry voice was,like the bellowing 
of an enraged bull; andthe assumed violence 
was in keeping with his gestures, and a relief 
to the feelings.of the audience. |, Lablache is a 
great favourite with the ladies of Vienna; the 
guerdon of his services \has less of noisy ap- 
plause in it, and more of {mods and becks, and 
wreathed smiles,’ than. that of others.—The 
price of admittance into the opera-house here 
is four times, that,of the theatre in Munich, 
and the band and.cherusjare far inferior. The 
director of the musi¢is-Weigl: this composer 
takes his place..in, the orchestra in so plain a 
costume, |that his jean coat appears as though 
it had been doing good service in his study five 
minutes before; and. it is thus proved (a fact 
Lhardly to. be; believed.in England), that music 
may)\be conducted, although its conductor be 
snot investet with ity of full dress.”’, 

The annejed, mane musicians, strikes 
us as being: parti y j&dicious. 

‘s; The. flippancy. of ta8te displayed by the 
more fashionable concert-goers in Viensn, may 
.beimagined from an exhibition of instrumental 
playing: with which they were entertained on 
one; orcasion, when I was present, the pro- 
minent parts of which were variations for the 
violin, performed by Madame Parravacini, and 
ithe. first movement of Hummel’s pianoforte 
concerto in B minor played by Frederic. Wér- 
litver, .of Berlin, boy thirteen \ years 
The lady’s violin performance required: much 
politeness and self-command to restrain laugh- 
ter, it was so extremely, bad, and. partioulanly 
in some rapid stactate passages;near the bridge, 
where the defiance of tune.was, droll: | the be 
though well-tutored, got through. his task wi 
out. conveying the’ slightest, pleasure..,, Bo’ 
performers ‘seemed to attraot in proper, 
tion. as. the individuals were-unfit. to, manage 
their instruments—the lady to fiddle, or the 
boy to play on the pianoforte... We have had 
so much of child’s play lately in England, that 
it is to be hoped the fashion is on the decline ; 
for if extremes be good, how much. better 
would it be to employ those ‘ whose tops are 
bald with dry antiquity,’ and to let the super- 
annuated have a chance? because if we did 
not there get rapidity, we might get sentiment, 
which is a, better thing. Common listeners 
frequently. imagine, that provided the mere 
notes are played, the end of music is accom- 
plished, forgetting that the mind of the per- 
former. should, shew itself in the light in which 
he understands a passage ; and then, instead of 
being |a |mere|,automaton, with a number of 
ready-made.grages | bestowed upon his me- 





chanism, we should have the emanation of his 


521 


feeling and sensibility struck out in a, mo- 
mentary impulse, Too many lads ‘have been 


made players and singers because they have 
elastic fingers or loud voices, who are wholly des- 
titute of the musical gift, perhaps even of an 


ear. If physical advantages as well as genius be 
necessary to make a player, it is a pity wholly 
to discard the latter ingredient, and to let the 
former shift for itself.”’ 

But we will close our long extracts with a 
sample of a pipe not musical, The Leipsic 
students are excellently drawn. 

** The students of the university are the 
principal offenders against the repose of the 
town on a Sabbath, as, at the opera-house they 
are ever the sturdiest,demanders of silence 
when any sudden, eruption of talk makes a 

inaudible, , They are a proud, honour. 
able.minded, and obliging set of harum,-scarum 
fellows, made up of that warmth of disposition 
and independence of character, the overflow of 
which is in youth always pleasant. They are, 
indeed, the ‘ blest tobacco-boys,’ if the day- 
dreams and visionary plans, which the use of 
that weed inspires, lead to exertion and com- 
pletion as well as castle-building. No one will 
quarrel with the indolence of thinking, and 
the indulgence of thick-coming fancies, while 
life is all in prospect, difficulties to be over- 
come, and great works to be accomplished ; 
but are too much thrall to a long pipe, and 
the charms of cool smoke. The devotion for 
tobacco is here no sham or affectation, but a 
real, downright, hearty national infatuation— 
the air seems impregnated with the smell. 
The clerk, whose hands are in en- 
grossing, smokes, holding his pipe between his 
teeth, the bowl of it resting some yards off in 
a window-seat,. The postilion, whgm, the dis- 
entanglement of a Agron, knot. in a 
package obliges to quit his, it down as 
he would J * his heart's blood--with 
a dismal gréan. The students, more gentle 
and book-léarned, make more ingenious and 
acceptable sacrifices to their Indian god: six- 
teen of them came here, occupying the dili- 
gence, from Halle, each armed with his pipe 
and store of ammunition; they sat with the 
windows closed, that the valued fume might 
not escape, puffing away, and revelling de- 
lighted. _How exquisite must have been the 
suffocation! As it has been said, that a 


old. | quaker’s, nature would be a drab-coloured one, 


iso, would,a, German youth forswear hydrogen 
and oxygen for an atmosphere compounded of 
sobagep,,,,,. che inhabitants of the town are so 
well accustomed to the freaks and pranks of 
the, ,wniversity lads, that they pass over any 


jpproar).in the, streets which calls a stranger 
Both |,tp his chamber window, merely saying to the 


inquirer, with a toss of the head, ‘ Oh! its 
~ eH students !’”’ 

As London is about to have two Universities, 
let us hope that this good example will not be 
thrown away. We have heard this book as- 
cribed to Dr. Crotch ; but also, with greater 
show of likelihood, to Mr. Novello. Whose 
ever it is, it does credit to his general as well 
as musical attainments. 

a ernie — 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. NO. II. 
The Old Irish Knight; a Milesian Tale of the 

Fifth Century. 12mo. pp. 186. Poole and 

Edwards. 

Tuts production, written for the entertain. 
ment of juvenile readers, would-answer its pro- 
fessed purpose better, did it not, liké tod many 
of the same class, endeavour |to, blend. sacred 
truths with a tale of fine fiction "for; however 








plausible some ‘of these may Oodagipnullly be, it 





SS 
sible Obj te effected. Still, this volume has 


some seleenting points: it inculcates nothing 
at variance with strict. morality, and contains 
many traditi facts connected with the 


ear’ ny of d, the authorities for 
hich are always given. , 


Philosophical Inquiries ; or, an Examination 
and Refutation of most of the received Theories 
of Rain, Mist, Dews, Latent Heat, Solar 
Rays, Light, and Lunar Influences: a Plan 
for preventing Thunder and Hail-Stones ; 
together with Drs. Herschell and Clarke's 
Weather Table, &e. {c.: in a Series of 
Letters. By Edmund Hart. 12mo. pp. 84. 
London, 1828. Baldwin and Cradock. 

TueEse Inquiries profess to be profound con- 
futations of old-established fallacies, and to 
substitute in their place more perfect doctrines ; 
and the author, without sufficient knowledge 
of the subjects on which he treats to reward 
the attention he demands, imperiously puts 
forth his dicta in all the a and self. 
assurance of conscious authority. The essays, 
however, are principally reiterations of con- 
jectures already disseminated; and some of 
the author’s remarks bear evident tokens of 
a superficial acquaintance with his subjects. 
Yet there are a few improved ideas in the 
work ¢ and, as Mr. Hart fearlessly invites dis- 
cussion, his * Philosophical Inquiries” may 
lead to a controversy calculated to enlighten 
some of the points in question. But, unless 
he moderates his dictatorial tone, and con- 
descends to speak less derogatively of his fel- 
low-labourers in the field of science, few, we 
think, will be found weak enough to en- 
counter in a warfare with so peremptory a dis- 
putant. In short, he is a genuine recruit in 
the “march-of-intellect” system—who neither 
looks to the right. nor left,-mor,.any way but to 
his own purpose ;—as if prejudices, like for- 
tresses, were to be taken by assault. 


A Comprehensive Grammar of Modern Geo- 
graphy and History; for the use of Schools 
vand for Private Tuition ; with Maps, Views, 
Costumes, &c. By William Pinnock. 18mo. 
pp. 446, don, Poole and Edwards. 
Mr. Prxnocx’s Catechisms and other publi- 
cations have made his name universally known 
throughout the country, as one of the most 
meritorious and successful authors in this de- 
partment of literature, who have ever directed 
their attention to inform the rising generation. 
The present volume is, in all respects, worthy 
of his name: it is well conceived;: well ar- 
ranged, diligently edited, and beautifully 
up, at a very moderate cost. By mingling 
the attractions of history with the dry details 
of geographical science, the study is rendered 
pleasing and interesting. Ample intelligence 
is produced in the first instance, and then the 
learner is judiciously exercised by questions on 
the subjects as they occur. The maps are neat 
and accurate ; and what we are equally inclined 
to praise as a marked improvement, the little 
views and costumes are not only highly or- 
namental, but impressively instructive. We 
ought perhaps to notice, that the plan bears 
80 close a resemblance to Goldsmith’s Geo- 
graphy, already in such full possession of the 
schools, that the compiler might be accused of 
gross plagiarism: but we are given to under- 
stand that he claims the merit of having ori- 
ginated the design upon which that excellent 
tion 


ublica was subsequently executed. The 
Ristori dls dre sheer the marked di 
tinction of this novelty; and teachers will 














judge whether these 0 promote or 
perplex the study of Goaitepliy: 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Novum Testamentum Grecum. Londini, 1828. 


- Pickering. ; 

One of the neatest little ‘Greek Testaments 
ever seen. About the size of a snuff-box, it 
is, nevertheless, adorned with an engraving, 
by W. H, Worthington, of the Last Supper, 
by L. da Vinci; and the text is as plain and 
legible as if it were a folio volume. The dedi- 
cation is, with great propriety, to Lord Spencer, 
the patron of handsome typography, as well as 
of polite and classical literature. 


Private and Family Prayers and Collects, &c. 
Norwich, Matchett, Stevenson, and Mat- 
chett. London, Poole and Edwards. 

Tuts, though small, is one of the best works 
of the kind that we have met with. The 
selections are principally from the Liturgy and 
the most eminent divines of the church ; with 
occasional hymns, several of which are as beau- 
tiful as they are pious, 


Researches into the Causes, Nature, and Treat- 
ment of the more prevalent Diseases of India, 
and of Warm Climates generally ; illustrated 
with Cases, Post Mortem Examinations, and 
numerous Colowred Engravings of Morbid 
Structures. By James Annesley, Esq. of 
the Madras Medical Establishment, late 
Surgeon to the Madras General Hospital, 
M.R.C.S., and M.R.A.S., In 2vols. Vol. II. 
pp. 700, and Nineteen Plates, &c. Longman 
and Co. 


Tue second volume of this very able and 
splendid work has followed the first, of which 
we gave a full account in a former Nitmber, 
with more than usual rapidity. It fully’ jus-' 
tifies the high ums bestowel by us on 
the first volume; and, to the medical reader, 
is even fraught with greater. interest; but 
being almost exclusively devoted to the eluci- 
dation of the nature and treatment of diseases 
incidental to our possessions in the East, it 
furnishes few topics suitable for discussion in 
our pages. We can, however, assert ‘with 
confidence, that no work which has appeared 
in modern times is more deserving than the 
one now before us of the serious study of the 
medical practitioner, whether he be en 

in treating the violent and rapidly fatal ma- 
ladies in warm countries, or in remedying 
those which supervene in a milder form ‘in 
temperate climates. We are sorry that we 
ate thus unable to do justice to its merits, as 
the subjects of which it treats are chiefly in- 
teresting to medical readers. But it is in- 
cumbent.upon us. to state, that, to the inha- 
bitants of warm.,countries, particularly the 
European portion of them, Mr. Annesley’s 
labours are most valuable; that his long and 
arduous professional services in our Indian 
territories are even exceeded in importance 
by those he has rendered to medical science 
and the cause of humanity, by his labours in 
accomplishing the present most magnificent 
and able undertaking. 





Plans, Elevations, Sections, Details, and Views, 
of the Great Hall at Eltham. Measured and 
delineated by H. Dunnage and C. Laver, 
Architects. London, fol. 1828. ‘Taylor, and 
Priestley and Weale. 

A very well-executed and useful work on that 

beautiful monument of old English architec- 

ture, Eltham Palace. The plates vty 
number) describe very faithfully every re 


mending this volume: to architects’ it will ‘be 
period immediately preceding the Tudors; and 
to the public, as conveying a good tal idea 
of an edifice, so important even in ruins, as, to 
attract the attention of parliament. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, August 9. 

Some evenings since, I was present at a discus, 
sion, where breveted intellects differed widely 
as to the properties of the moon, Some. 
gave it to be land and water, others voleanoes;. 
one filled it with living beings, whilst., another 
declared it to be an pr oma world, having 
been destroyed by the infection of this globe, 
and now merely serving in the very Jow.can 
pacity of night-lantern to us m: rein, 
opinions were a$ yarious as on : 
the cameleon. Curiosity tempted: me. to, exar, 
mine the matter in dispute; for whic 
I went to the Observatory, and viewed 
Lune through what is considered a very,..ace, 
curate telescope. A, mogt obliging. professor, 
exhausted his lungs in answering 
absurd questions I put to him, Rivers y 
mountains were pointed out, none of which I 
could perceive, notwithstanding that I rubbed 
and re-rubbed my eyes; nor was I more fore 
tunate in my search after volcanoes; and, 


suppositions of many astronomers as to its 
being an inhabited t. To me it ap 
exactly like a ball of stucco,,or a white-wash¢ 
wall, with small round holes here and there on 
the surface, as though stamped with the. top 
of a pencil ; and the dark parts, supposed to be 
water, ‘hills, &:, seemed so many cavities, If 
such be the case, it would rather favour the 
assertion of the moon being only. a reflector, 
and totally useless as a body in itself,.,. I, ,of, 
qpuree, ane ay | ae as wise as I went, 
‘or, in this age of doubt, it, is impogsible.to 
give credit to our senses—neither the evidence, 
re eyes nor ears being sufficient to bring conyic. 

on : 

* Croire erreur profond, 

C'est nie Talubes pour pockes du‘ monde.” 

But, instead of believing all things discovered, 
the contrary seems the case ; at least judgments 
vacillate to such a degree, on every subject, 
that we poor ignoramuses, who are obliged to 
rely on the superior brains of enlightened 
men, are ever kept in a labyrinth of uncer- 
tainty, and pass our lives like so many Pe- 
nelopes, unlearning one year the knowledge 
}we strove to gain in the preceding; for as 
‘* time not only corrects errors, but proves 
errors to be right,” the imagination finds it 
difficult to discover a sure anchorage, or the 
mind a foundation to build its faith upon; 
and, as what we have fancied realities are 
every day proved to be illusions, one is almost 
tempted to believe existence itself but a dream. 

Paris, though advancing at rather a snail’s 
pace with its decorations, is still making pro- 
gress, and the bridge of Louis XVI. promises 
to become a — avenue to the Palais 
des Députés:: y are the pedestals of the 


statues which are to ornament it erected, as 
also the statue en pied du Grand Condé, who 
is represented in. the act of lancing his staff, or 
baton de commandant, into the lines of Wissem- 
bourg. The attitude is full of life and vigour, "© 


ry era 


worthy of the times of ancient 


sculptor has (thanks to his art), by 





found valuable, as a book of reference for the 


colour of 


whether the fault lay in my visual faculties or 
in the glass, I.saw nothing to authorise, the _, 
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poetised ised the very ungraceful and unpoetical 
Mime of theage of Louis XI 


a Y. Unfortunately, 
the position in which this statue is placed, at 
the end of ihe ye totally prevents = 
passers-by from forming a judgment as to the 
pany mle of the hero, the profile alone being 
visible. Whether this be done on purpose to 
hide defects, I know not; but all the expres. 
sion of the physiognomy is completely con- 
cealed: “Tt is the intention of government to 
illuminate this’ Place dé Louis XVI some- 
what ‘better than the other parts of Paris 
(which may be called the Clair Obscur) ; gas is 
therefore to be conducted all along the avenues, 
and lamps put’ at a not too respectful distance 
one from the other; so that any gentleman 
who may be obliged to pass that way at late 
hours, will at Jeast have the satisfaction of be- 
ing the kind] who relieves him 
from’ thé load of his watch, purse, mantle, &c., 
and-have’ the power of recognising his bene- 
factor, which resent ‘ darkness visible” 
completely precludes, "Indeed, to the increase 
of commerce in- this capital we are alone in- 
debted ‘for seeing our way until ten o’clock: 
shopitbepe, by adopting the English mode of 
glas¥ tals rather than windows, have thrown 
mueh fight on our steps, which, after all, is a 
great point Ginet. i remark, that as com- 
merce multiplies, and warehouses become bril- 
liant, the faces of the French get long and 
serious ; no doubt, from the insipid employ- 
ment of calculating pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Mais il faut vivre, which weighty consideration 
has tiade many 2 cavalier, of demi bon ton, grace 
the ‘counter, and deal out calicoes instead of 
complittiénts. Several of the marchands are 
decorated {and though there was an order to 
hide their red riband, as soon as they disgraced 
it by not being able to live on the illusory rank 
which it gives, yet I daily see messieurs les 
boutiquiers* Sporting the hon@urs attached to 
former f° 
As'for ‘the theatres here, they are in com- 
plete ‘discredit, and this once favourite passe- 
temps is almost abandoned by the Parisians, 
who‘demand ‘something more piquant and ori- 
ginal than the late offerings of theatrical com- 
posers, of which, however, they stand but little 
chance; for old scribblers, fearing that the fresh 
and new, ideas of young genius might present 
too great a contrast to their faded and tame 
imaginations, do all they can to stifle and pre- 
vent real merit from coming te light ; and num- 
berless are the effusions of the tragic as well as 
comig muse condemned to musty drawers and 


portfolios. 

On Sunday last, I joined the general mass 
of idlers at St. Cloud, to witness the jodie sur 
eau. Five or six hundred were as- 
sembled on the occasion, and had the patience 
to stand for two or three hours under the 
burning sun, for the sake of seeing men thrown 
into the water. I think there were not more 
than five combatants: their prowess consisted 
in kee their equilibrium, and being able 
to resist the force of their enemies’ lance. One 
party was dressed in white and blue, and the 
other in white and red. The King, aud the 
Duc and Duchesse d’ Angouléme were present ; 
and the little Duc de Bordeaux distributed the 
Prizes ; he looked very grave, this being a new 
réle to him. A boy of twelve years old, who 
had given a cold bath to his antagonist, was 
the first to gain the reward of a silver goblet ; 
pl ip was why enchanted, that he for- 
got au ows graces, and was posting 
away delighted with this token of victory, 
when the mayor called him back to perform 
his iar and listen to some kind ex. 
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pressions which the Duchesse addressed to 
him. One man was nearly drowned, owing 
to his want of dexterity when, tossed into the 
river; and as soon as he found himself sain 
et sauf, he indtilged his vengeance in oaths 
of no very delicate description,—to the great 
amusement of the King, who laughed most 
heartily ! 

The deaf and dumb youth, who been. 
condemned to a year’s imprisonment, ‘has had 
his punishment commuted to only a month’s 
confinement, in consequence of some palliating 
circumstances, and the able defence of his 
lawyer. As soon as the judgment was pro- 
nounced, M. Paulnier, one of the masters of 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution, addressed the 
criminal in the language of signs, and ex- 
plained to him that a superior justice had 
rendered invalid the first judgment; but that 
chains, the galleys, and sufferings, would be 
the consequence, should he fall anew into 
error. Nothing could be more interesting or 
animated than this pantomime, particularly 
when he raised his hand in sign of taking 
an oath, it became almost affecting; for the 
young Hué, as if electrified, followed imme- 
diately the movement of his master; and, in 
the attitude of repentance, made a silent pro- 
mise, heard only by the Being to whom it was 
addressed, but which the magistrates accepted as 
an oath; and perhaps was one of the purest 
ever offered;—at least the countenance of the 
offender brightened into a sublime expression as 
he internally uttered it, aa if conscious of the 
sacredness of the act. The whole scene was a 
lesson to those gifted with the use of speech, 
who so often call the Deity as witness to words 
they never intend to keep. 

here is much enthusiasm expressed with 
regard to the English noblemen who are abvut 
to join the French army going to Greece: this 
is the present chapter of tion on the 
tapis; and the ‘gentlemen in question are 
already heroes for their good intentions. The 
Egyptians sent here by the Pasha underwent 
an examination the other day in different 
sciences, and astonished the auditors by the 
rapid progress they have already made. One 
is writing, or rather translating, a treatise on 
mineralogy, into his own language: this sub- 
ject, it. appears, has never been examined by 
that people; so that the young author expects 
to acquire fame in his own country. There 
is also a poet amongst the number of Egyptian 
students ; whose verses, I hear, though written 
in French, are full of eastern imagination, and 
consequently possess an energy of language 
and depth of inspiration uncommon to versi- 
fiers in the French tongue, 





ce cs meen 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE COMET. 


In the paper of last week on the Comet ex- 
pected in the year 1832, 3, or 4, and visible at 
the latter end of the year 1758 and the com- 
mencement of the year 1759, we gave the 
elements of another comet of 1758, which ap- 
peared a few months previously to the one 
more especially the subject of the article; in 
correction of which error we now subjoin a 
comparative view of the elements of this re- 
markable body, as determined at the respective 
times of its re-appearance, the close correspond- 
ence of which, suggested the idea that it was 
one and the same ; fr, owe or yeere comets 
recorded in history be found nearly to agree in 
the elements, there can hardly be any doubt of 
their identity, It may be shewn from the 











doctrine of that the probability is as 


a 
1200 to lt hat it is the re-appearance of the 
same body. 
A Comparctive View of the Elements of the 
expected Comet. 


Times when it passed its Distances of its Peri- 
Perihelion. helion, 1 of the 


being 
D He M 
1456. une++-» 8 2 0 0.58550 
1531. /.ugust -- 24 21 17 0.56700 
1607. Oc.ober-- 26 3 49 0.58680 
1682. eptember 14 7 3 0.58328 
1759. Sarch -- 12 13 31 0.58349 


Longitudes of the ascending Node. 
1456. 531. 1607. 1682. 1759, 
® 9% 9 OF 6 94 Bot a oe! 
1 18 30| 1 19 25] 1 20 21|1 2) 16 30 1 23 49 

Places of Perihelion. 
s°’ go? s.?° ¢ or;w# or 


8. 
10.1 0] 16 1 39410 2 16] 10 2 52 454) 10 3:16 
Inclini.tions of its Orbit to the Ecliptie. 
°o ‘ ° ‘ o 7 ° / ° ’ 
17 86|17 56] 17 2] 17 56 | 17 89 
Course n its orbit «++++-++ Retrograde. 


The cornet of 1770 (see the last week’s 
Gazette) mace a closer approximation to our 
earth than any that has visited this part of the 
solar systera: had it been equal in magnitude 
and density to our planet, it would have 
shortened the length of our year 2 hours 
40 minutes. It is certain that no perceptible 
diminution Cid occur; whence it is inferred, 
that the ms of the comet was less than gigth 
of the mas: of the earth. It was the comet of 
1770 that passed through the system of Jupiter 
without deranging the motions of the satel. 
lites; but hough these small bodies were not 
affected by ics close approach, there is. every 
reason to believe that the path of the comet 
was altered by its proximity to the vast, body 
of Jupiter: this may account its’ non. 
appearance since 1770. It was calculated that 
tie comet «vould again be in conjunction with 
Jupiter on August 2341779, when it#‘distance 
from that planet would be only jf, of its dis- 
tance from tae sun: the attraction of Jupiter 
on the comet would in this case have been 224 
times greeter than that of the sun; which 
must have sv altered all the elements of its * 
orbit, as t> render it perfectly impossible to 
identify it <s che same at any subsequent return, 

Deptford. J.T. B. 


PROCZSS FOR SEASONING TIMBER. 

Mr. Lanc-ron, of Jermyn Street, has, it is 
stated, “* discovered a new method of 
timber, consisting in the removal of the ter 
part of the atmospheric pressure, and the ap- 
plication of artificial heat, by which the time 

to ‘season green timber, and render 
it fit for ».se, is only about twice as many 
weeks ast 2e ordinary process requires years. 
The common mode of seasoning timber cone 
sists in evaporating the fluid matter (called 
sap) by the natural warmth of the atmosphere, 
with the yrecaution of screening the timber 
both from the direct action of the sun and 
wind, othe~wise it cracks, and receives much 
injury. But seasoning, by the natural warmth 
of the atmosphere, proceeds slowly and irregu- 
larly, and much less by decay takes place, 
unless the operation be conducted under the 
protection oj a roof, to exclude rain and 
snow. Seasoning under cover is still a slow, 
though an expensive process; for at least 
three years should elapse from the time of 
felling the tree to that of its being used in 
such frami-g as is wanted in naval architec. 
ture: hence a stock of timber, equivalent to 
four . years’ eonsumption, must .be kept on 
hand; and three years’ consumption’ must be 
either under cover, or suffering still greater 
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ine by exposure to the wet. In the new 
power 


proeess- of an air-pump is added, to 
draw the sap out of the interior of the wood, 
and the tendency of the fluid to the outside 
being thus increased, a higher temperature 
than that of the atmosphere can be applied, 
with less risk of causing the timber to split; 
consequently, the may be completed in 
less time, and a few trials will shew the best 
relation between the time and heat for the 
different kinds of wood.” 

Upon this process, Mr. Tredgold, the able 
engineer, gives the following opinion :— 

*¢ First, as to'-effeet on the durability and 
strength «of thé! ‘wood: ' In’ the new ’pro- 
cess, as in the ordinary one, the sap is ‘re. 
moved by évaporation’s' 10 solvent of the 
woody fibre is, therefore, introduced in either 
case; while the sap itself, being a fluid readily 
affected by temperature ‘and other agents, it 
seems obvious, that the sooner it is wholly 
removed from the wood the better, provided 
the woody fibre contracts and solidifies with- 
out injury. That this may be done, is evident 
from the specimens from which the sap has 
been extracted: they exceed the usual density 
of specimens equally dry, and have lost about 
the same weight in drying that is lost in the 
usual method, with a somewhat greater degree 
of shrinkage. The sap which is extracted is 
a nearly clear liquid, having a sweetish taste, 
with a oo iar flavour, and a musty and 
disagreeable smell. The latter seems to pro- 
ceed from a light flocculent kind of matter 
floating in the sap, affording the strongest 
evidence, that the sooner such matter is re- 
moved from timber the better; and as it ap- 
pears that the whole of this matter is removed 
by completisig ‘the process, I am of opinion 
the new mode of seasoning will render timber 
more durable than the common one; and it 
does not appear to be.jn any degree deterio- 
rated in strength. 

‘*Secondly, the method is, undoubtedly, prac- 
ticable on the large scale, and at an expense 
not exceeding ten shillings per load, with the 
advantage of setting free, at least, half the 
capital required by the common method; the 
advantage of rendering it unnecessary to spoil 
a good ship by the use of wood full of its 
natural sap; and the still greater advantage 
of rendering the living tree available either 
for defence, convenience, or common use, jin 
a few weeks after being felled, and in'a state 
in which it may be trusted with safety; while, 
by the usual method, five years is’ not more 
than is necessary, to be equally free’ of ‘risk 

_ from shrinkage and decay. The'usual practice’ 
is, to use timber partially seasoned, in ‘conse- 
quence of which the sap has to evaporate, and 
the wood shrinks, the joints open, and the 
carpenter’s skill in framing is rendered nuga- 
tory; for, as timbers shrink, frames change 
their form and lose their strength, and ships 
and houses alike afford evidence of the fact, 
pecs. ships sent out to warm climates. 

t only remains to add, that, by the new 
method, the whole of the natural sap is ex- 
tracted at once from the tree; it is known 
by very simple means when the whole has 
been extracted; the process requires onl 
eight or ten weeks; it is more occas 4 
and locks up less capital than the common 
method; and it contributes to the durability 
and soundness of timber framing.” 


Considering this to be a most important national ques- 
ale we have ht it our duty to bring it, as stated to 
us, without any, re the world of science 
and experiment, for and consideration.—Ed. L. G.] 


}eommend a better thing than Laming’s Carbd- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


NEW-CHALYDERTE-APERIENTS 

Iw this land of good living, we speak’ only in’a 
3 and notin a ‘spiritual, sense, where 

ms are ‘¥ 


perso 
and give their ‘digestive’ organs as much 
as, or more ¢0'@6 they are capable of per- 


forming, it is not. ing that many expe- 


For tis ‘We’ Have the epidemic rush of the 
season’ td’ thé “sea-side—the plunge, the salt 
water, the* enade. For this we have the 
runs to *k, and Buxton, and Harrowgate, 
and’ Gilsland, and Leamington, and Chelten- 
ham, and Clifton, and Bath, and Bristol, and 
Gloucester; ‘and’ Malvern, and heaven knows 
how many other oracles of supernatural waters, 
saline, chalybeate, antibilious, laxative, car- 
bonated, sanative, sulphureous, &c. And for 
this we have the imitations and importations of 
all these various springs, Seidlitz, Soda, Seltzer, 
Cheltenham,! and every other kind of mineral 
and medicinal impr ion: German spas 
have been formed at Brighton, and the sea 
brought to London; while analysis having 
ascertained the constituent. parts of the most 
efficacious productions from the great alembic 
in the bowels of the earth, these have all been 
artificially composed by able chemists, and ad- 
ministered without the patients being obliged 
to journey, perhaps handreds' of miles, to the 
native locality.) © * °° " 

Among all these’ excéllent methods, we have 
seen nothing for ingenuity and value t6 com- 
pare with the invention ons may call:it) which 
has led to this notice. It is well known, that 
the efforts hitherto made, to, combine,| by ches 
mical process, the carbonated. or fixéd-ain\inia 
preparation containing the! chalybeatdé-‘prin- 
ciples of the Cheltenham and: other similar 
waters, have failed,-owing to the evaporation 
of the gas while“procuring the salts, \ Thus, 
though the aperient property might he p 
served, the tonic property was lost. Mr, 
ming, however, a surgeon and able chemist of 
Bishopsgate Street, has succeeded in unitit 
and concentrating all the qualities of the ° 
tenham waters; and producing them ‘in’ the 
shape of a powder, at once-the most/donvenient 
and pleasant to take. ‘By tierely pouring 
spring water = a small portion of this salt, 
and drinking it while effervescing, .a'‘eooling 
and grateful beverage is obtained; bling 
soda water to the taste, and, possessing the 
merits of ‘Cheltenham waters on the consti- 
tution,—as perfectly as the Cheltenham Water, 
works Company." All 358 trouble. of mixing 
‘two. powders, as heretofore, is thus, aygided. 
To frée-livers, to bilious persons, and to these 
troubled with indigestion, we could hardly re- 





nated Hffervescing Salts. <nyn 
— — 

LITERARY AND LEARNED, __;; 

KING’s COLLEGE. 

Ir is eight weeks to-day since the Duke of 
be ee presided at a meeting, the object 
of which was to open a subscription for the 
foundation of a college in London, where the 
youth of the metropolis might be educated 
agreeably to the principles of the established 
church. At that meeting-it was stated, that 
the undertaking would not be,eommenced until 
a minimum sum of one, hundred, thousand 








* A pun of John Bull, who tells us thit doite Ag pro- 
duced ¢,comma on the sign of 
the Cheltenham 


ler Works Go 
bys we kine that loads of Sept 1 apePs atte kee 
sent regularly from London to- make the 


dients should arg bern regorte 20, in_order 
: nt : : I 
to assist Pe urdened, and Yahouts viscera. 
é Have 


pounds was subscribed. Wéathia two months 
the rubicon has been passed,) and this, Jarge 







amount realised. The subse is still pro- 
ceeding rapidly ; so that the, establis t of a 
splendid institution, as proposed. by, the) pro. 


moters of the design, may now, be, considered 
certain. ( 


Fate of Constantinople foretold by the Sibyls. 
w the writings of Count. Zosimus, a heathen 
historian, we find, among: “woncise de. 
scriptions, an ‘account’ of how the’ Emperor 
Constantine the Great, remoyed the seat ef the 
Roman empire to ,Co inople. Zosimus 
was a Litter bie to Christianity, and a'vie- 
lent bigot to heathenish, superstitions, which 
led him to speak in tema of uameasured con- 
tempt of the proceedin § of Co; tapfines and 
more. particularly Pip gL uthat .ém.- 
peror being: the author: of the fiinions' edict, 
which had the éffect Uf ptittitig ’ stop to the 
cruel persecutions of the, Christiana ander) 
the former emperors,—this, edict setting forth, 
“ that. every, man, may apply, himself to, that 
mode of worship he think t suitable to his 
own reason,” . "Phis) en (informs .us of 
himself, that he often wondered, “\.a¢ she.feli- 
city and magnitude” which the mew city, Ate 
tained under such, a-p _as Constantine ; 
and his wonder led him, to.search, among the 
ancient penies to hl whether his ne 
cestors not, any prophecy, concerning «this 
good fortune of that city. , After, much, diffi~ 
culty he discovered an, oracle,; attributed .to 
Sibylla hg dale or Phaello of Epirus,iwhigh 
speaketh thus :— goo supegT ity 
** Bl ! wi yi 
Pr emeteire stn el al 
Yet shall a cruel wolf its forces feat; “° ' a 
‘or all shall know me who inhabit theres" 


sire’s des’ no longer I'll conceal 
But Ganeer intent in oracles reveal. 


i thi shall grow; 
Which, Then it aks, het putrid gore shall flow.” 
Zosimus appears to have been quite consoled 
by this malediction. Great ‘as were ‘* the 


fe and magnitude” of the ‘city of Con. 
8 ime, of which he was'so jh fi ested 
ppy in the anticipation that, sddner, or. 
she was doomed to fall; and. the Byzantine 
historians maintain that these.oracular: prog- 
nbstications of evil were confirmed about a 
thousand years afterwards, viz..in\1453,:when 
Constantinople was taken,by: the ‘Turks; the 
extinction of the eastern) empire, of the-Ro- 
mans being the consequence, ‘There aré many 
others, however, of a diffgrent opinion; arid who, 
at,.as may be the merriment, or bitter the 
rony with which they mee be. twitted,. for 
attempting. to impose such exploded) supersti- 
tid Pg Ryn intelligent public, maintain that 
heey now under consideration, 
Hreligible, as some of those expounded-to 
nq from day ‘to day,—can have.no,.pthen-ish« 
tb tham, the destruction of Constansingple 
by the Russian wolf, A thousand |dayscor # 


thousand years are of little consequence: im the 


stream of time. ‘‘ Time,” says Zosimus; with 
whom this notice begins, ‘ tine ictahos in 
respect of the Deity, who exists throug $ 
and should any one believe hat this:proplicey 
has a different import, he has liberty to enjoy 
his own opinion.” istganl 
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\«Biriestine. ° Opliit del., G. Cie lithog. 
og Lise 2 ‘Pngelins an , 
Tur ‘expression of this lovely head is —_ 
happily char sed by the following epigrap 
front’ thet en Mr. ‘TT. K. Hervey: . 
™ Qanet tens ame, ih taal ok, ARS 
avhore the Hicture ail of softness lies, 
Vice Vacvtvahen sha glanced the soul of Jove: 
Gp ign, wlven she softened into love ! 
Reflection.’ Dabiife pinxt.) M. Gauci lithog. 
rio ann ‘and Co. 
Mu. Harvey’ 


is’ “been equally, successful in 
describing ‘thé’ présént —'a more inte 
but not Tess’ attre Bede sgreah 
“The lng wat uae Tahoe of on; 


‘The young pu 
sient mec 


Some lof our'reddets’ are, We fear! old enough 
to revollest the invention, abdut thirty or forty 








ears ago, ‘of prints ing objects of con- 

eeiel ailedite ‘aéeording to thé way in which 
they were viewed. Ainong other subjects, the 
holy \stiite' ‘of’ hein Fi? glindisred ‘by a 
device of this ‘kitd. “Hel in‘ one direction, it 
‘“Coartship,” ‘smiling and attrac- 


tive bitt whol! #éVettied: it exhibited “ Mar. 
riage,” morose ‘atid ‘forbidding. Mz, W. B. 
Cooke has lately published two little plates (the 
impréssions' of which dre taken in gd) upon 
a simila#|' or father upon a more curious prin- 
ciples! Hefizéntally, they appear to be merely 
picturesque compositions of rocks, castles, trees, 
wa y &&) but’ vertically, human linea. 
ments, expressive, though: 3 » very dis- 
tinctly present'themselves. We were never 
before so fully aware of the force and propriety 
of a favourite term with some of the describers 
of landscape séenery—“‘ the face ‘of a country.” 
There are also copies of these designs (the pair 


( 
of landscape heads !) in the usual style of black 
liné engraving.’ Both sets are inscribed with 
thé’ following characteristic couplets, bearing! 
Fp ?*(g0d) : 


the initi a : is 
« Let élihs and families all join. the dead, 

This ‘ane ; (Will never want a head.” 

«« No woritter humian folk: perform grimaces, 

When rocks; and'tiees; stocks, and stones make faces.” 


The Partiny Hour.’ Painted by H. Corbould: 
engraved’ by H. Broniley. R. Ackermann. 
Tue \subject’ is from’ Crabbe, and one always 

congenial to British feelings. A sailor is bei 

borné to his ship in the distance, and waves his 
handkerchief from the boat to his aged parents 
on the. shore; ’ while his faithful mistress leans’ 





‘@'rdek, apart, and weeps ot 


against 
This,' the principal figure, is sweetly ‘patuitt HH 
if amy'-thing; rather too elegant ;. buf the 
expression of the head is affecting, and the 
fc rere ser tbn canara has oi debt a 
0 s ¢ engraver has also done his 
part adntipably: his fine mezzotint seems to be 
touched into force and spirit ‘by some 
strokes ing etching, which highly im- 
prove the:bffect. 
“EGG MOL Hebei entceee 
Migs. Croker From Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
FX See y)Emgraved by S. Cousins. M. 
naghi. 
Tr Mg, Gonsins’ portrait of the Duke of Wel- 
lington created a strong ‘sensation among the 
amateurs of art, we eannot tell how they will 
ROR enn cap em = sree 
mezzpting engraving. For ourselves, we can only 
say, that it embodies all the grace and loveliness 
whieh,the Bresi 


picture; and that, the fair original, 





tea{ The spot where he 


threw. into his. charming [ 


walls of the Royal. Academy, or even. enjoying’ 
a long and, re A abi b in her own 
lineaments, may now, Securely to. an im« 
perishable remembrance from the 

merits of Mr, Cousins’ performange. «10.0: » 





ORIGINAL POETRY," 
THE TRAVELLER DYING IN THE DESERT: 
Suggested by reading Major Denham’s Africa.* 
Tue traveller lay in the desert alone, 
Deserted, and wounded, and heapt.sick, and 
wan ; 
The coolness and calmness of night had all 
And the thirst and the fever of morning came 
on. 


No tree gave him shelter, no well was there 
near— 
No being to succour him greeted his‘eye ; 
No sound but the hyena’s growl met his ear, 
That waited impatiently till he should die. 
The bones of the many, deserted like him, 
Whom the spear of the robber or, hunger had 
slain, ' [dim, 
Were saddening to view, and his éye-ball ger 
As death grimly whisper"d,.s0 his should re- 
main. 
Yet, dauntless in spirit, around him he'gazed— 
No sigh left his dried lip, no tear did he:shed, 
But smiled as to heaven his last look he raised, 
Where the halo.of glory seem’d circling his 
head. 


° 





He thought of his’ home, of the days of his 
youth, [who'd deceived ; 
| Of the! friends:‘who ‘had loved him, and those 
Andothe*soft- mournful words which he now 
felt were trath, [still grieved. 
That at"parting jahe spoke who his absence 
‘¢T have loved thee, fair Science}-for thee I’ve 
immured 
Lt ag in the closet of wisdom,” he cried ; 
4 For thee lias, my manhood all suffering en- 
© dure died. 
Aud for thee, on'my tomb, be it said that I 
My.tomb !.-but what tomb, save this waste, 
- be mine, [sign’d ! 
Yet, to, what Heavén wills be my spirit re- 
Though ino friend: can witness my being’s de- 
cline, [behind. 
Still my name shall be found in my works left 


Some traveller, more gifted, more happy, shall 


come, 
He shall find’ in - desert these’ relics, of 
He ‘shall’ ¢arry my books to the land of my 
home, °*" [mortal will be,?* 
And’ my words, though I’ve perish’d, im- 
'Thus, inly exulting, his spirit arose, 
On the pinions of virtue, to regions afar $ 
rs no being now 
shews, 
But in every nation his monuments are. 


His glory you see for his sorrows atone— 
From examples like this future heroes are 
made : 
*Tis thus that a Denham we claim for our own, 
And long may it be ere his memory fade ! 
S. R. Jackson. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

MEMOIR OF MR HARRY STOE VAN Dyk. 
Tue, late Mr, Harry:Stoe Van Dyk, whose 
productions have frequently been noticed by us 
in the Gonrée of Our literary career, was born 


uo” We insert these, hit es, ‘as having a peculiar interest 
mm the recent dea’ the lamented traveller whose 








lasting one season by representation on the 


work suggested them.—Ed. 


me +, 


% pris :—he had.t 
aa 





eer sees oo 
in London about the year 1798. His) father 
was a native of Holland; his mother of the 
Cape of Good Hope. They came to reside in 
London about the year 1797. Mr. Van Dyk 
Was principal owner and captain of a ship, in 
ami he made voyages between London and 

merara. On the passage home of his last 
voyage, he was boarded on the south-west coast 
of Breland by a French privateer, commanded 
by the celebrated Captain Blacke; and after 
making considerable resistance, in which he 
was severely wounded, was ‘taken, carried to 
France, and confined in one of the French pri- 
sons, where he ultimately died. Shortly after 
this event, Mrs, Van Dyk quitted London for 
Demerara, with her family, to take possession 
of a plantation . there, which was, in con- 
sequence of her ,husband’s death, involved in 
some difficulty. She, however, succeeded in 
her undertaking, resided there for some years, 
married in 1817 Dr. Page, a gentleman of 
the medical profession, and died not long 
afterwards; when the subject of this notice 
left the Colony for Holland, and resided at _ 
Westmaas, near Rotterdam, about three or 
four years, with a clergyman who was in- 
timately acquainted with his father and mother, 
and of whom he acquired his knowledge of the 
Latin and French languages. He often re- 
lated anecdotes of “ the Dominie,” and spoke 
of him with much esteem and affection. He 
returned to London about the year 1821, de- 
pending for his support on remittances from 
his brother, who, after the death of his mother, 
occupied the plantation in Deme which, 
owing to many untoward circumsgances, af. 
forded him very precarious and insufficient 
means; and for the three or four last years 
of his life it is presumed he did not Teceive 
any supplies from thfs Quarter. At an early 
period of his life he evinced a sttong and 
decided predilection for the stage—was well 
acquainted with every character that Shake. 
speare has drawn, and almost as well with 
those of every other celebrated dramatist since 
his time. He would indeed have tried the 
buskin, but his own opinion was that his figure 
was not suitable,—as he considered himself to 
be too tall and thin. 

He commenced writing poetry at an earl 
age,, Some ofthe small pieces published wit 
his Theatrical, Portraits are among his earliest 
productions, When urged to attempt some- 
thing of a considerable character,—something 
that might.,establish his claim to poetical 
fame,-—his guswer was, that his means would 
ndt admit of his iting seriously down to such 

0 look abroad daily to earn 
daily bread,, He was engaged during the two 
or three last years of his life in writing songs for 
the publishers of music; but did not find it a 
profitable employment: his songs, however, 
are written with great good taste and delicacy ; 
—certainly very far superior to the trash which 
is too generally ry ei to the public in this 
way. Byron and Moore were his models; and 
although these great men had never a more 
sincere worshipper, he kept clear of plagiarism : 
he had a way of thinking and of expressing his 
thoughts, quite his own, as the poetry in his 
little work called the Gondola, published in 
1826, by Relfe of Cornhill, unquestionably 
evinces. 

In 1825 he translated, in conjunction with 
Mr. Bowring, Specimens of the Dutch Poets, 
in one volume, entitled Batavian Anthology, 
for which each obtained a very handsome 
medal from His Majesty the King of Hol- 
land, through his ambassador in London, with 
a flattering letter, acknowledging the receipt 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE; AND 


Of the capler wich were forwaried By the The latter . tna 4 —.* DRAMA. 


translators to his majesty. 
ye few months goa to + alpen Mr. 

‘an expressed intention o arrangi 
his MBE tor the one of another volume 
poems ; but, as observed, it would have 
consisted of short pieces only—pr ncipally of 
the legendary kind. 

His illness which terminated Lis earthly 
career commenced on the 25th of December 
last. Symptoms of consumption were visible 
in the course of two or three weeks from that 
day, and there never seemed to be a chance of 

ery. He remained at his r2sidence at 
Walworth until about the middle of May, when 
his friends removed him at his own request to 
Brompton, where he died on the 5:h of June, 
and was buried in Kensington chu:chyard on 
the 12th. 

It is considered proper to mentioa here that 
8 notice of his death appeared a few weeks 
since in the Morning Herald, sigred B.; in 
which his ‘* wretchedness” and his “ desolate 
hearth” are spoken of. The wrize> no doubt 
meant well, but did not know how the case 
stood as to his private and domesii¢ concerns, 
or be could not have uttered these opinions ; for 
neither in the days of his health, nor during his 
sickness, did Mr. Van Dyk suffer frcm poverty. 
He never was wretched from this cause; and 

hearth was never desolate. F:w persons 
ever more friends, disinterested and 
affectionate. They watched his i-lness with 
anxious care; and through tacir instru- 
mentality he had the best medical assistance : 
and at last, when all proved unavailing, they 
assembled together to see the last sad solemnity 
| and suitably performed. 

r. Van Dyk composed his verses apparently 
with much ease ; and his -habit of writing was 
so correct, that he seldom had to make any 


alterations. He was thoroughly master of 
the Latin tongue, and considerable 
knowledge of the French. He hai also paid 


so much attention to his own language, that it 
was scarcely possible for him to commit an 
error in grammatical construction or ortho- 
hy ; and no man had a quicker eye for the 
scovery of the one or the other ir. the com. 
positions of others, He had certzinly many 
rare qualifications for an author : a.id it seems 
much to be regretted that he did r.ot use his 
pen more industriously. 

As a companion he was indeed a choice 
spirit,—** a fellow of infinite whia., most ex- 
cellent fancy.” If his spontaneons witticisms 
could be penned, they would maxe a large 
show in the annals of wit and pleasantry. 
Alone, the inclination of his mind was 
very romantic, and rather melarcaoly ;—the 
reverse of his character and disposition when 
excited by company. He was singularly quick 
in autleg the precise meaning .f any one 
with whom he conversed—a mos tagreeable 
endowment ; and equally quick in Jetecting a 
falsehood : he often expressed abLorrence of 
the character of an habitual liar. His pub- 
lications are the Gondola ; Songs set to Music; 
and miscellaneous contributions to several pe. 
Hlodical works. 





mvusIc, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Alice Gray; a Ballad, Sung by Miss Ste- 
hens and Miss Bacon. priti.ee give me 

ik my heart; @ Ballad. Suag by Mr. 
Braham. By Mrs. Philip Millard. A. Pettet. 
Two exceedingly pretty ballads. T'ae touching 
sory of hopeless love te the first, is true to 


words, but is a similarly sweet composition. 


The Wasp and the Bee. Sung by Miss Goward. 
Music’ by A. Pettet. Same Publisher, 

PLAYFUL and pretty: may be recommended 
to all ill-n: persons, but not to the ex- 
clusion of .folks of better temper. We can 
ily suppose’ our favourite, Miss Goward; 
producing quite a reforming effect on the 
former by the display of the latter in her 
own charming style of looking and singing. 

The Land of Fame. Sung by Mr. Sapio.; 


Words by R, Mo 3 Music by A. Pettet. 
Same Publisher. ‘tie 


A sTIRRING composition, about “ glory,” &c. 





Til live, but ne'er shall smile again. Written 
by R. Morgan, Esq.; composed by J. 
Barnett. 


A PATHETIC strain, and possessed of very 
considerable beauty ; though we recognise in 
it an air familiar to us in former times. 


The Brighton Almack Quadrilles, &e. By 
J.D. Kirchner. London, Willis and Co. 
A.mack’s, even at Brighton, is.a sounding 
name, and deserved a pretty set of quadrilles ; 
which the lady patronesses and all the young 
ladies declare this to be. The airs are equally 
good from beginning to end;—a rare thing, 
say the misses, in any quadrille music ;—and 
for our opinion, that sort of dance is too insipid 
in itself to admit of an insipid accompaniment. 
We therefore join in the commendation of 
Mr. Kirchner. 


Deprived of Thee. <A Ballad, &c. The Sym- 
phonies and_Aceompaniments by J. Barnett. 
A. Pettet. *. 

Tue words, though not strictly poetical, are 
sufficiently expressive to render the music 
pleasing; but it would have done credit to a 
higher strain. 


The Evening Song of the Tyrolese Peasants. 
The Words by Mrs. Hemans (in the * For- 
get me Not”). The Music by John Goss. 
Willis and Co. ‘ 

WE presume that this is an imitation of the 
eral style of the Swiss airs, which have of 

te been‘ so popular; and it is no small praise 

of it'to say, that, wanting some of the national 
peculiarities, it is as well entitled to popularity 
as the most favourite of them. 


Douzxe Valses Brillantes, pour le Piano-forte. 
Composées par Henri Hertz, T. Boosey 
and Co. ‘ 

WE are cynical enough to hope that all the 
brilliant waltzing ever seen in this country 
may be confined to piano-forte music. The 
twinings and interlacings of notes are, per- 
haps, preferable to those of limbs and bodies ; 
and a languishing cadence may safely be pre- 
ferred to a die-away look. ‘But this is a deli- 
cate subject ; and these ‘* Valses” in the way 
of music are thoroughly beautiful. No. X. in 
particular, would almost reconcile us to tee- 
totum it, and seem fainting with giddiness. 


Naughty Baby. Willis and Co. 
Tris is a remarkable composition, being by 
Miss R. A, Willis, aged four years! As for 
the words, they are Mr. Lockhart’s,; in last 
year’s Christmas Box. Al er, if we were 
pedagogue critics, we would whip Naughty 
» 


Lvisited the National 


ull , 
WE have little to say this week. to onr;drama. 
oe readers. Mides has been revived at the 


nothing else to stand upon, as pla 
sent at this theatre. The are mor- 
tal bad. The king of Olympus. would be re. 
fused an engagement at the Olympic; and his 
termagant queen has a worse voice than her 
own peacock, Pan went to, pot when poor 
Emery died. We've seen 3 much nicer Nysa ; 
and Mrs. Waylett must herself confess that 
she is not a tall Daphne. Farren’s Midas is the 
only thing worth seeing ; and arises more 
from his not being able to play any thing ill 
if he tried, rather than from its being par- 
ticularly adapted for him. On Monday éven. 
ing, Mr. G. Stansbury, thé ‘leader of the band 
here, made his ,first, appearance in London as 
Captain Macheath,, and’ acquitted himself very 
much to the satisfaction of the judges, new 
comedy is announced for next Monday. Some 
novelties are also in preparation at the English 
Opera; and a new t is threatened 
us at Covent Garden: next week, therefore, 
we may have some hard work on our hands, 





VARIETIES. © 

Rm regen 4 ee oe nay between 

ndon an burgh, so long depending, 
has been terminated in favour of the sarthors 
players. Five games were’ played, two of 
—, he pore ne third, were drawn at the 
thirty-sixth and ninety-ninth moves \e 
tively, the latter game having Tiated three 
years. Edinburgh won the second game at 
the fifty-third move, and also the last; Lon- 
don winning only the fourth, which it did at 
the fifey-fifth move. . 

Paris, 9th August. Besides thé scientific 

expedition which is at this moment setting sail 
for Egypt, and that which is forming to ex- 
plore the Morea, the department of the in- 
terior has just given .a commission to one of 
the most distinguished: of’ our natural. 
ists, M. Victor Jaquemont, to visit Persia and 
India. This tour, so interesting to science, 
will occupy four or five years. 
His Royal Highness the Duke‘ of Cambridge 
i Charing Cross, 
on Thursday, and remained nearly two hours, 
examining and inspecting, in the. minutest 
manner, the various new and improved speci- 
mens of British manufactory, with the nu- 
‘merous models, machinery, and engines, which 
now fill this extensive place; among which the 
weaving on the silk and riband looms, and the 
lithographic printing, excited his particular 
attention. 

Corder.—A foul murder seems to be a per- 
fect elysium to the periodical press of England. 
The deliverance of Greece, the conquest of the 
Ottoman empire, the usurpation of Portugal, the 
inchoate revolution of Ireland, are events which 
fade into insignificance before accounts of the 
horrors of a red barn, the looks and gestures 
of an assassin, the number of his convulsive 
heavings on the gallows tree, apd the, price of 
the hangman’s halter. We have heard that 
a fifteen-shilling work: has appeared, swith all 
the particulars of this. sorry epigode in the his- 
tory of our day; and drawings, etchings, and 


ravings, of every possible device, havé been 
published in every possible ay ak the Sun- 
day newspaper to the imposing volume. In 
short, the attention of onr great qndepilight- 
y.absorbed, 
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cution of an apne 
the ‘* March 
White’ Batt.— "La Béte Blanche” of a cele- 
bratéd’ French’ naturalist and gourmand, who 
Visited the Crown and Sceptre at Green- 
‘wich, is now ‘scarcely to be had; the city au- 
thorities holding that, as the impurity of the 
Thames ‘water destroys all the salmon, eels, 
and flounders, it is their bounden duty to take 
cate of the ‘only little fishes left to caves, the 
river. “They seem to think that they will 
gratefully return, when they are bigger, to 
feed’ the natives. 
Editur of Literury Gazette, Extur Exchange, Lunnun. 
Zur,—Your newspaper has been shown to 
me, and I feel bound to contradict such un- 
founded statemens and vulgur frase you dare 
to insurt, Strangers very often get into chat 
to me, and ask | develich strange questions to 
bé’ sure, ‘and I“ manage to answer them has 
‘neer the mark as possible I can ; but I cuddunt | §j 


’' gay I vas shot, on the East hill, ven was on the 


West hill ; and that we wher singing on Sundy, | | 
ven it vasa vet day. I am just goin of to sea ; 
when I ¢uim back T shall write to our country 
newsman, to contradick your insartion.—Your 


JOURNAL 








Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Britith Institution, Pall Majl. 
LOSING. ef the PRESENT EXHIBI- 
ION. The Gallery, with a Selection of pe W ‘orks of 
the Italian, S: sh, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, ~ Spann 
from Ten in Six in the pe ale will be 


closed on Saturday next eis tet railiaie 
dmisel Som 
WILLIAM Bal BARNARD, Keeper. 








Fall af Nineveh, Dettige, bbs Be 
HE EXHIBITION of ‘the hore Wea 
TURES, by Mr. MARFER, Be Painter of * Be! 
Feast,” at the Western Exchange, Old Bond Street, cir say 


close. 
Admittance, 14¢.—Catalogue, 
Subscriptions for the Prints of the Fall of Nikcveh,and Deluge, 
are received at the oe jon-room, and at Mr. Martin’s, 30, 
Allsop Terrace, New 








G E NTLEMA N, having some leisure 

me, wishes to employ te in performance of the duties 

of SECRETARY to any Literary or Scientitic Institution of 

perfect respectability, at ho West End, more especially one of 

senses formation, and where his attendance will be required 

mly occasionally, or but for a portion of each day« Every 3 
Site and possible attention mn be paid by the Advertiser to th 

interests confided to him. A moderate Salary only will be looked 
for, and Siete (and ejecta, if necessary,) will be given. 

Address, by letter'only gt eup tt to M. P. care of Mr. Booth, 

Pub Street, Portland Place. No 

Aaptioraea emanating , Dap ay other than the most respect- 

able source can be attended to. 








rvan J. R " in the Ist of ber, 
Pipette, Sosa i alee PECIMENS of GOTHIC ORNAMENTS, 
Pe selected from the best Buamples exhibited in the different 





LIFZRABRY NOVELTI 5. 
lication a work en- 
829; in which, we are 
combined, to afford, in the most 
et volunie of new Vocal 


_ and Instrumental, Music, with a beautiful vignette title 
and frontispiece. 

O HdtdeDber’, August 1.—M. Engelmann, a bookseller in 
this city, has anmounced for publication, in thecourse of 
this enk, the English Fire-side on the Bank of the 
R peep for the year 1899; exhibit a series 
of and German tales, — ‘ahd ical anec- 
dotes ; embellished with superb engravings. Selected by 


J. Hedman, M.A. 

S$ —t is “oy Mn an_E%say oft’ New System of 
Ser. Mr. John Walsh, of Cork, whose hypo- 
the sun revelves round semie remote centre 
ae seat 26,000 years ; and, capecgtaantty. Cat the stars 
have direct and Tetrograde — to those of the 
planets:-+this.destroys the modern theory of geri. as’ 
ae courte of 6 Coperticus destroyed thetheory Sf epicycles 
In ‘the ‘Press—The Last Autumn at a Favourite Re- 

sidenee, with other Poems, by a oat. 


LIST OF NEW BOOK: 
Pay fore As A. and Ae View of the Evidences of 
ion, —Troward's Church of Christ 
a of | adhd rama. eg bg 
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6d. ds. Williams's | § 


and be ae A in _ and; Cons me of Capitals, 
Crockets, Corbels, 8: , &e. F ngs on Stone. 
By T. and C. ATKINSON, Architects. 

Part I. will contain Four Plates, with Wrapper, atlas 4to. 
and to be continued Manin, The work will be completed in 
Twenty-five Parts, 4s. eat’ 

Published by T. Griffiths, 8, Wellington Street, Strand; who 
has published a list of cheap Architectural Works. 





R. BROOKES’S MUSEUM. The Sale 

of this splendid Collection was suspended on Friday 

last (8th instant), at the close of the Twentieth Day; when the 
following Address was delivered by Mr. Edward Robins: 

Gentiamen,—I am instructed by Mr. Brookes to acquaint you, 

that in consequence of the length of time requisite Ad prepare a 

correct Gatalogue 


iGE A TER BELLES LETTRES. 


EW FOREIGN. CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY and READING-ROOM, 11, Berners Street, 


Cnt Street 
J.D. Haas (from m Messrs, Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co.) has the 
honour to inform the ee, SEL, and a in general, 
that he has just o) the 
wanted at the West End of Town), which will be exclustvel 
ted » French, Italian, and P. 
Lappracere s and the Catalogue of which will be found to em- 


Pabiications of each L 
new Work likely to excite attention and interest will be 
added possibd!: procured from 








de 2 oon mans seteeagmien tet pes ly be 
Thee Cancion of the Library, just com: ice 28. 6d. to 
be Mpope 4 Subscribers), aud Tite. Subscription, 
may be had on application. 
Loudon's ¢ Hp ere, &e. 
This day is ——<s 1 lavge vol, BYo. printed, with 


ods 30 10 
AX. ENCYCLOPEDIA ot AGRICUL. 
TURE; gy pine na Pi and Pravtice 
Valuation, Transfer ty ane Manan 
ment of Landed Tropenty3 and the Cc of 
the Animal and Da sae et relate ~ — 
the latest Improvements; & View of Hstry 1 on with Sug- 
gestions for = ae 6. LUDO! J re eg =< rd 
Printed wat ZS ie 5 r Orme, Orme, Brown, 
be had, by the same Author, 
An Encyclopedia of Gardening, 24, boards. 
The Gardener’s Magazine, Vols. I. IT, and 


ITI. price 21. 2s. 6d. boards. To be continued in Nambers every 
id acne tae alternately with the ‘‘ Magazine of Natural His- 
The Magazine of Natural History, Nos, I. 
and II. price 3s. 6d. e 
No. ITI. will be published on the Ist of 


September. 











Dr. Ayre o 
BEA RC in 8vo. price 85, LSE and Co. 
RCHES into the ‘PAT OLOGY 
S ienaans ENT of the several kinds ee RROFOT 
in which is Th the of I in the Soseus 
Tissue as the i 
t tality ‘of an 


sions, and the 

Treatment for the Prevention and Cure @ Shese Diseases. 
AYRE, 

College of Phys 


Latel, 








“By 
Member of he Royal 


8, So. Sc. 
«« We venture to pronounce, that this ga hold a a- 
nent rank amo: i best m 8 times.”—Vide 
London Med. and Phys. Journal, 


eb. 
By the same Author, 24 edition, price 8s. 6d. boards, 
Practical Observations on the Nature and 





which it is found will occupy a mu Toner period od than could 
be foreseen, or than can possibly ted by him, compatible 
with the present state of health of M: Breck, who needs some 
relaxation from the ies exertions htely made to forward the 
Sale,—the ultimate dis 1 of the rengining part of his Collec- 
tion will be postponed antil the autumm ; previous to which, due 
notice will be eiven of its ope raged Here wevsn termi- 
nates, with the all 

Brookes, aa returns his gratefuj enh for rien ronnie ne 
attendance, and the liberal spirit evinced in a number of in- 
stances during the Auction. At leasta third part of thechoicest 
specimens yet remain unsold ; they coasist of Anatomical, Patho- 





logical, and #: Obstetatea Subjects, i spirits, dried, corroded, | G 


c.; withan ex ive asso’ 
@ great number are 
tion, or for the rav: 
Some are obtained 


assortmen uman Crania, of which 
arkable for thar pee eg of conforma- 





om assassi » Ax 
small, but very ret ere are exotics wien ofew. 


= oe reat ines, aiected with wera of malady incident 
of man; 











oo ways Pg etc h ety at, te polls, Cee 12s. per Nae 0 er tothe 3 with many Trunks, and some 
Sevingy-Ranks bds. — s' Skele tons Ma ge wPg orm afb bagel adhemen. 
Serraans, Jn bier -teocign’s. Howat, Binge, | sa, ik cuangaeed gprios ot Bineram Ghats fre i a carious 
Youth IL ora) 474 {6o. bis - Conversions on ad month ‘ot Utero-gestation to the adult of more than 
4 astie’s Manual of Surgery, 1 aval snare) terme Sec tematltes ron’ soe In consequence of 
Lindsay's hectbees on the Old Testament, 2 vols. 12mo. | Hid OF Breterantioml deviations y Bones i cen 
10s. (Rev, D.) Memoirs, 12mo. 44: fine | periods; young Scape s wd comer pa ‘nome 
8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Raikes’ Sermons, 8vo. 8s. —Good’s | purpose of shewing the early formation 2 cal owth of th the 
Thoughts on Scripture, 12mp. 3s. 6d. of | duous and pereistent »_ affording beau fy pt illustrations oe 
ne. A ps & > 2 Qe. oe to Chitty’s! Besptin (ove pak a 2 % we which are 
Crim ww, Bvo. 78. 6d. by Mir Brookes) ots besucrese bee on 
Hesth ofa deified Quedroped, Thee ‘Caste Boys the 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1828. 





Thermometer, Barometer, 
54. 70. | 29.36 to 29. 

— 57 — 70. | 29.56 — 29.50 
— 0 — 66. | 2948 — 2941 
— 55. — 59 | 29.54 — 29.59 
— 2 — 6 29.66 — 29.64 
— 52, — 64. | 29.68 — 29.76 
— 4. — 66. | 2977 — 
S:W. 
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L on the 
with lig! htnin, 
7 pac en tty of an inch. 


wind 
cloudy, with almost incessant rain: a few 
oon of the 12th, accom~ 


Cuarues H. Apams. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
- Azithe Author of the Recollections of Colombia admits 


|, that by 4 typographical Sp th the number of Patriots 
ie By the Span from 3 to 13 
we do not a 

ad thaeos cae Red be wal 


Ton, hor ‘0 go ito the inaun he 


betes 


; ~ hae to 


thlediontedves tailed oa 
of the Branslator of Niels Klima, 








There severa 
— of Skeletons and stuffed Omithosiynchi and Echidaw, 


of the former is in s its: ith a | L uffed 
Birds, and a few } mi be pall Per _. cnt Eee ed 





43 | each class, as well as a choice assemblage of Skeletons and ay 


served Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fishes. 

invertebrated yen comprising Re a “4 addition ad ~ 
Cabinet of admirably executed Anatomical and Pathological 
Paintings and Drawings (some giazed), Statues, C Jasts, &. 





Contents of the 


ublished 


ty Qran pn, REVIEW, No. LXXV. 


cle 1. The recent History of A 2. Psalmod 
Ireland; its Evils — an Remedies—4. Life and Travels 2 
John Ledyard—5. On the Present State of the Jews—6. Conti- 
nental Travelling, ind Residence Abroad—7. Reconstruction of 
the Federative Policy of Europe—8. Chronological History of the 
wert Indies—9. Mr. Brougham’s Speech on the Present State of 
the Law. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








ah Umins on Tr 
2d edition, 8vo. 


TREATISE on those ‘DISEASES which 


exher DIRECTLY or INDIRECTLY connec 
with INDIGESTION, 
| Aifments of Child: 


nog 


and also a Commentary en the Principal 


ren. 
By DAVID UWINS, M.D. 
With Ex haanary Notes and Remarks on Dieteties. 
Printed for ‘I. and ‘ge Underwood, 32, Fleet Street, 


son fe 


e various Diseases ingident tow,Derangement in 
the Seoniee ‘ot the Liver. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 

HE ITALIAN CONFECTION NER; or, 
Complete Economy of Desserts: containing the Elements 
of the Art, | eccosdin to the most modern and aj 

By G. A. ‘“ARRIN, Confectioner, New 
Thee 3d edition, corrected and enlai 
“ This is one of the best works on the su 
forms = excellent sequel to Ude’s ‘ French C 


axett 
‘Printed for W. H. Ainsworth, 27, Old Bond Street. 
Of whom may be had, in 1 vol. 8vo- price 12s. 
The French Cook, By Louis Eustace Ude, 
ci-devant Cook to Louis XVI. and the Earl of Sefton; late 


Steward to H. R, H, the late Dube of York, and now Steward to 
Crockford’s Club. 9th edition 


~ Practice. 
treet. 


t  Saamt and 
'—Lilerary 





™ AT is published, price 1s, (allowed to purchasers) 


ALOGUE of BOOKS. Part ‘im. 


ising P p Toston Translations, &c.; being 
Va piston ° cape Stock of y, Bookseller, 1B, Catharine 
The Nobility, Gentry, a of the sn are respectfully informed, 
and II. are still on sale. 


Part I. _ rice 54 6d. ; consisting of History, 
et oyages, Pravels, Biography, &e 
Part II. price ls. ; containing a curious Col- 
lection of Books and Manuscripts on Astrology, Magic, Witch- 
craft, Alyy, &ec. 
pects and shortly will be published, 
Part WwW. 


embracing the Arts and Sciences. 





In 12mo. 8d edition, 
URE M ETHODS ol of "IMPROVING 
HEALTH and PROLONGING LIFE, by regs 

t and Regimen ; lege) all the most approved i 4 
of Vicalth and Longevity the inate 
of proper Food, Wine, Als, Bserchs, &c &c. ie hea gone -) a ate 
Chronic Diseases, as well as in prom ating Ha 
To which are added, Maxims Por | H for whe Bh ii and 
Nervous, the Cerri Men of Letters, and People of Fash: 
Illustrated by Cases. 

B pay teen 
“The ihe of this —o to every individual in 
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